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What 1s” Tee Many?” 


Last May Fortune magazine hit the news stands with its 
lead article on corporate public relations. Excerpts from it 
have been widely quoted. Reprints were directed to clients 
and prospective clients by many a consultant and would-be 
consultant. Our purpose in reopening the matter here is to 
focus attention upon one sentence never excerpted nor quoted 
to our knowledge. It is this: “Public relations is still not a 
profession because too many of its practitioners do not yet 
possess either the knowledge or capacity or ethics of a 
professional.” 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


We are of the opinion that emphasis should be placed on 
a positive approach; that our stand in PRSA is that public 
relations is a profession because a great many of its practi- 
tioners do possess the knowledge. the capacity and the ethical 
standards of practice of professionals. 

These men and women form the hard core of our grow- 
ing profession. The greater their knowledge the greater is 
their awareness of the need for more valid information in 
our field. They encourage and support research projects de- 
signed to broaden our knowledge and sharpen our skills. 
Their high ethical standards are enforced by the dictates of 
their principles rather than law. Theirs is a great responsi- 
bility; the responsibility to provide leadership and guidance 
to the sincere, qualified neophyte in our field; the responsi- 
bility to cooperate with professional colleagues and their 
professional society in building a profession of service to 
society. 


TIME IS SHORT! 


Public relations has come a long way in the past thirty 
years. Its rate of progress has accelerated in the last decade. 
Now it is time to provide rocket-power if we are to meet the 
challenge of the years just ahead. We dare not drift. We must 
meet all of our professional obligations. 

Among the obligations of a professional is that of ex- 
changing information with his colleagues. This may be done 
in numerous ways; through correspondence with others in 


the profession; through papers presented before professional 
assemblies; by participating in seminars and conferences: 
and—most effectively—through the columns of the Society's 
professional Journal. 

With this issue the Journal appears in a new size and 
format. The decision to adopt a standard page size similar to 
Time, Newsweek, and others was principally for the conven- 
ience of advertisers wishing to use the Journal. At the same 
time it will enable us to increase the editorial content and 
as advertising revenue accrues — to add reader interest and 
value through the use of charts, diagrams and illustrations of 
various kinds. Other improvements are planned for coming 
issues. Our goal is to better serve our readers and the pro- 
fession to which they are dedicated. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


What do you want the Journal to be? How can it best 
serve your needs? What will you do to expand its usefulness 
and influence? The editor seeks your cooperation. Write him 
today your answers to the following questions and include 


other suggestions and comments you may care to make. 


1) What subject or subjects do you propose as important 
for the Journal? 
2) Can you suggest the person or persons best able to deal 
with the topics you’ve proposed ? 
3) How about Case Histories? Can you direct us to the 
source of a valid case study of public relations? (By “valid” 
we mean one that presents all the facts pertinent to the case. 
It must not be a “puff” but should relate the problem, how it 
was revealed, the program set-up to meet the needs, how it 
was implemented, its successes and its weaknesses, and the 
method or methods for evaluating it.) 
1) Upon what subject will you write . . . and when? 

The foregoing request for cooperation is addressed to 
successful, busy practitioners in the field of public relations. 
Others never have the time for such professional obligations. 


—V.LR. 





OME 4,000 CORPORATIONS in the 

United States today support public 
relations departments and public rela- 
tions programs. In addition, about 500 
independent firms — some of them col- 
lecting more than half a million dollars 
a year in public relations consulting fees 
— are supported by business. Our Fed- 
eral Government is going in more and 
more for public relations programs at 
home and abroad. In England more than 
fifty public relations officers work full or 
part-time with local government authori- 
ties. Yet in the United States we count 
less than a dozen local governments that 
are employing directors of public rela- 
tions and are carrying out definite pub- 
lic relations programs. 

The day is surely coming, and it is not 
far off, when local government in our 
democracy must be run by men and wo- 
men who have a full realization of the 
fundamental necessity of public rela- 
tions in the successful working of demo- 
cratic government. This means, simply, 
that voters, insistent upon good govern- 
ment, will demand full information on 
the activities of their local officials. In a 
short time, a sound public relations pro- 
gram and procedures will be accepted, 
and in fact, will be required by the peo- 
ple and the press as a major function of 
government. Municipal public relations 
is at once one of the most important 
phases of municipal government, and the 
most neglected. 

Before I go any further, I believe that 
it might be a good idea to clearly define 
public relations. Here it is as written by 
the editor of this Journal and published 
in Webster’s Dictionary: 

Pusuic RELATIONS: The activities 
of a corporation, union, government 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT | 


By LEE K. JAFFE 


Director of Public Relations, The Port of New York Authority, New York, N. Y. 


or other organization in building 
and maintaining sound and produc- 
tive relations with special publics 
such as customers, employees, or 
stockholders, and with the public at 
large, so as to adapt itself to its 
environment and interpret itself to 
society. 

These are three principal reasons for 
the retarded development of public rela- 
tions programs in United States munici- 
palities. These can and will be wiped out 
through an educational process which 
should get under way at once. 

The first reason is the feeling on the 
part of the mayor or other chief execu- 
tive of the local American community 
that he, himself, is a public relations ex- 
pert, and thus needs no outside help. In 
most cases, he is a public relations ex- 
pert in certain respects. In fact, that is 
what has probably helped him to reach 
his top post in a democratic government. 
It is the exception when a public official 
is a great success as an administrator of 
municipal affairs and is a failure at the 
equally important job of maintaining 
good human relations with his fellow 
elected officials, municipal employees 
and constituents. But the top executive 
of a local government, even if he is an 
expert on public relations, which in- 
cludes the chores incident to the telling 
of his town’s story, usually has no time 
to do a thorough job. 

The second reason is that too often, 
the practice of public relations is con- 
fused with press agentry. This confusion 
exists not only in the minds of munici- 
pal officials and the people, but in the 
profession itself. Lobbyists like to be 
called public relations people. So do the 
promoters of Bubbles Champagne. Too 
many personal press agents sincerely be- 
lieve themselves to be directors of pub- 
lic relations. 

A Fortune Magazine story last May, 
entitled “Business is Still in Trouble,” 
carried a subtitle to the effect that “only 
good public relations, that is, good per- 
formance that’s understood and appre- 
ciated — will ensure its future.” The 
story went on to say that “the main rea- 
son business isn’t rolling in good will is 
that about 95 per cent of what comes off 
under the name of public relations is 
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voters will demand full information 


sheer press-agentry . 


pany or product noticed .. . but does not!) to p 
necessarily result in durable good rela-) New 
tions with the public.” serve 
Thus, many municipal officials in po-) thori 
sition to establish practical public rela-> Rela 
tions setups in their governments fear) mou 
that they may be accused of hiring per-|) ing 
sonal press agents. They worry about) cide 


the reaction of their fellow officials, the” my 

people and the press. who! 
The third reason is, in a way, related) lic 

to the second. Top public officials in 


LOVE 
many instances are afraid that public, ae 
relations officers may be considered) Led; 
cover-up men. That they may be looked | Dis) 
upon as people hired to hide errors in) Her 
government. That they may be employed) Wo: 
to stand between officials and the public’ own 
as blocks against the distribution of in-) the 


formation. F 


Education would wipe out these three} eral 
handicaps to progress in the establish-} the 
ment of sound public relations programs Ney 
as a necessary — even as a routine —) they 
function of municipal government. pub 


The Mayor of Middletown may be an T 


engineer. But he wouldn’t presume to! rela 
recommend against the hiring of an en-| imp 
gineer if he were about to build a Mid-) wei 
dletown Bridge. Or he may be a lawyer. | “Ny 
But he ordinarily wouldn’t think of go-) cra 
ing to court personally to represent his © sib] 
town. me! 
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He may be an ex-newspaper man. But 
when he realizes the kind of public rela- 

tions program to which the people of 
) Middletown are entitled, he will know 
that he must hire an expert — and if his 
town is small, perhaps only on part time 
— to help him handle the job. Ideally, 
he will know that this job must be taken 
out of politics, and made a permanent 
part of the municipal government estab- 
lishment. This will leave no room for 
press agentry in its unfavorable sense. 
The very nature of its activity will call 
for the efficient and honest administra- 
tion of the government’s business, and 
systematic release of public information. 


Poll City Editors 


Doubting municipal officials might try 
out this practical course in self-educa- 
tion. They might talk to leading citizens 
and the local press on how they would 
feel about the establishment of public 
relations as a function of municipal gov- 
* ernment. For the purposes of this article 
n t did that. I approached city editors, 

) editorial writers and top-flight political 
com-) reporters on the question. I had expected 
snot) to poll all of the daily papers in the 
rela-] New Jersey - New York Port District 
‘served by The Port of New York Au- 
‘thority, and by its Director of Public 
rela-) Relations. But when I found a unani- 
fear) mous opinion among the first few lead- 
per-) ing newspapers that I contacted, I de- 
bout} cided that I already had the answer to 
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, the) my question. It was that the press is 

wholeheartedly in favor of definite pub- 
lated! lic relations programs for municipal 
is in 


| government. The papers included in my 
ublic! survey were the Newark News, the Star 
lered Ledger, the Jersey Journal, the Hudson 
oked| Dispatch, the New York Times, the 
rs in} Herald-Tribune, the Daily News, the 
oyed|) World Telegram and the Sun. Ask your 
ublic’ own local newspapers, and you will get 
f in-) the same answers. 

| From time to time over the past sev- 
hree! eral years I have heard from most of 
lish-} the papers in the Port District, both in 


rams | New Jersey and in New York, how much 
e —' they appreciate the Port Authority’s 
public relations service. 
ean)! The reasons the press favors public 
e to} relations in municipal government are 
1 €n- | important and should be given their full 
Mid-! weight. One editorial writer said: 
vyer.) “Nothing is more important in a demo- 


 £0-' cracy than for a citizen to have all pos- 
sible information on how his govern- 
ment functions. He should know what it 


t his | 





is costing him in direct and hidden taxes 
and how efficiently his money is being 
spent. For the fact that he does not, both 
the newspapers and the officials he 
elects must share the responsibility.” 

A second editorial writer said: “In 
many city administrations it is difficult 
for newspapers to get facts. They could 
do a world of good for themselves 
through just giving us the facts, and 
through eliminating the red-tape that 
usually strangles the facts. Many city 
officials are suspicious of newspapers. 
Their statements are guarded. They 
never want to take you into their confi- 
dence. We therefore must go spying — 
and you know what that produces. Your 
own Port Authority public relations of- 
fice proves that public information can 
readily be made available to newspa- 
pers. If we want Port Authority facts, 
we know where we can get them.” 

Here are a few of the other points 
made by the newspaper people with 
whom I spoke. These are direct quotes: 

“The public has a right to infor- 
mation from municipal govern- 
ments. These governments should 
determine upon the most efficient 
method for distributing such infor- 
mation.” 

“It is essential that there be a cen- 
tralization of facts on municipal 
government. Too frequently indi- 
vidual city officials or individual 
city departments are jealous of their 
own prerogatives. They do not give 
their facts to a central agency to 
be dispensed in the best interests of 
the municipality and the people.” 

“Municipal officials dislike dele- 
gating the handling of their affairs. 
If their assistants are honest and 
competent, they should have noth- 
ing to fear.” 


PR Officers Must Be 
Acquainted With Policy Matters 


“Public relations is a top level 
job. It is important that the public 
relations officer have tenure in that 
job. He should not come and go 
with new administrations. He should 
be fully acquainted with all policy 
matters, and, if possible, shoyld 
help to direct them. If he is ac- 
quainted with policy he is much 
more efficient and intelligent in 
handling the subject to be treated. 
He can give an honest account with- 
in policy limitations.” 
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“When municipal officials or 
public relations officers prevent the 
free flow of public information, 
they arouse a reporter’s curiosity. 
If he has to dig for the story that 
he knows is there, the result is not 
usually favorable to the government 
agency that withheld it.” 

“Newspapers would welcome mu- 
nicipal public _ relations 
They would save the publications a 
lot of time, effort and money, pro- 
vided they really were equipped to 
do a job, and were not in office to 
stand in the way of information, or 
to ballyhoo individual officials.” 


Be Ready to Serve 
At All Times 


“Municipal public relations offi- 
cers who deal with newspaper men 
must be completely honest at all 
times; must have answers ready for 
questions or know where to get 
those answers; and must have the 
courage to stand on their feet and, 
if necessary, battle for what they 
think is right.” 

“City Hall would be the ideal 
place for the public relations officer 
to cover all City Departments. It is 
difficult for a reporter to get infor- 
mation from individual depart- 
ments because the fellows down the 
line are afraid to say anything they 
feel the top official might resent. 
The fellow down the line doesn’t 
always know what top policy is. 
And the fellow at the top hasn’t al- 
ways given him authority to speak. 
In fact, he might have forbidden 
him to speak.” 

“Since you can’t get the informa- 
tion from the fellow down the line, 
you have to see the fellows at the 
top. And that isn’t always possible. 
All of this takes so much time and 
trouble that too often you just skip 
it. And the municipality and the 
people suffer.” 

“It has rightly been said that the 
best way to preserve democracy in 
the world is to make democracy 
work. It will be more likely to work 
if the public knows its government 
better. To that end, the newspapers, 
as the great medium of information, 
and elected officials, as representa- 
tives of the people, should get closer 
together. It calls for an alteration 
of views on both sides.” 


officers. 
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“The first moves have.to be made 
by government. It must be ready to 
furnish all the facts, regardless of 
whether some are more ‘attractive 
than others, and it must be ready to 
talk over its problems honestly and 
frankly.” 

One of the reporters was sur- 
prised at my question. “Naturally, 
a municipality has to do an educa- 
tional job on the public,” he said. 
“And that is understood. It is a mu- 
nicipal responsibility to let the pub- 
lic be a power for its own better- 
ment. The municipality should help 
the people to understand their gov- 
ernment. People, for the most part, 
are busy making their livings. They 
can’t know everything they should 
know about their government.” 


Single Authoritative News Source 


As you noticed, without exception, the 
newspaper representatives stressed the 
necessity of there being one single, as- 
signed and authoritative news source. 

As for the reaction of the general pub- 
lic to public relations programs in mu- 
nicipal government, that may be easily 
ascertained. 

Right here in New Jersey we have an 
outstanding example. In Teaneck, Paul 
A. Volcker has gained a national repu- 
tation as a public relations-minded city 
manager. His top-flight, volunteer pub- 
lic relations man, Alvin Gardner, a resi- 
dent of Teaneck, operates an advertising 
agency in New York City. The secret of 
the Teaneck-Volcker-Gardner public re- 
lations success story is that the infor- 
mation program is accomplished at top- 
policy level and is developed from good 
government. Mr. Gardner advises and 
counsels with the mayor and the city 
council and other local officials. His in- 
formation program results from what is 
considered to be a good public relations 
approach to local government. The peo- 
ple and the officials of Teaneck are na- 
turally sold on municipal public rela- 
tions. 

Of course most municipalities cannot 
hope for a high grade volunteer director 
of public relations. But they can get 
local approval for a part-time or full- 
time paid job if they stick closely to the 
Teaneck illustration of what constitutes 
a public relations program telling the 
story of good government which will be 
welcomed by the people and the press. 

In Rockville Center, Long Island, pop- 


ulation 25,000, a public relations firm 
has been engaged to do the local gov- 
ernment job. A staff man surveyed the 
assignment, and stays close to it. He sits 
in with committees dealing with the fu- 
ture planning and development of the 
village. He has his word on the type of 
war memorial to be erected in the town. 
He contributes his advice on the im- 
provement of transportation facilities. 

A monthly publication, biweekly press 
conference with Mayor W. Harry Lister, 
village trustees and department heads 
are among his public relations projects. 
A promotional brochure of the com- 
munity has been prepared by the agen- 
cy. A general clearing house for infor- 
mation has been set up in the municipal 
building with the village clerk in at- 
tendance, and all queries are channeled 
through him in the interests of speed and 
accuracy. 

And how do the people of Rockville 
Center feel about all this? I am told 
they regard it as a fine, non-political 
service to their community. They be- 
lieve their elected officials have taken 
the people into their confidence. Their 
faith in truly democratic government has 
been increased. 

To get closer te my own shop, one of 
the founders of the Port Authority said 
of it many years ago: “It is a three- 
legged stool. One leg is administration. 
The second leg is finance and engineer- 
ing. The third leg, and one without which 
it cannot stand, is public relations.” 


Excite Public Opinion 


Governor Al Smith, whose talented 
approach to public relations is well 
known, had a lot to do with the estab- 
lishment of the Port Authority, and also 
he served as one of its early Commis- 
sioners. “We can sit here and talk en- 
gineering figures for a year,” he said. 
“We can draw plans for five years, but 
if there isn’t a healthy, vigorous deter- 
mination on the part of localities and 
organizations and people generally in 
the Port District to make some change 
in the old-fashioned, worn-out, dilapi- 
dated ways of doing business in this 
port, the figures would amount to noth- 
ing ... The great problem is to excite 
enough public opinion behind the plan, 
or any plan, or the problem itself, so 
as to make the plan effective when 
adopted.” 

Austin J. Tobin, Executive Director of 
the Port Authority, addressing the Met- 
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ropolitan Plan Association of St. Louis,?) For 
on the subject of a regional authority ) munic 
for St. Louis modeled on The Port of ‘ should 
New York Authority, said: “It is heart.)) Tells | 
ening to see that you have here the en. ‘ ten by 
thusiastic support of the press of this’) Davis 
whole metropolitan area. Without the, In 
support of the newspapers, we never the ( 
would have been successful in creating! tor, 4 
a Port Authority in New York, and have | 
throughout the past quarter of a century | of pul 
it has been that same press support) over-é 
which, believing that our projects were _ self-st 
sound and that we would handle them! States 
capably, has won battle after battle, Oper 





against sectional and selfish interests.” — payer 
: \ betwe 
Render Good Service plan 


Luther Gulick, of the Institute of Pub-' and t 
lic Administration, writing on the sub-) prove 
ject of “Authorities and How to Use’ Port 
Them” in the November, 1947 Tax Re-! 
view, said: “To begin with, broad pub- 
lic understanding and acceptance of the 0 


authority and of its work are essential, from 
Nothing has been so important for the | Gove 
success of The Port of New York Au-| They 

years 


thority as the original ‘sales campaign’, 
and the continuing public relations pro- — UU 
gram. Obviously, this continuing pro-| Ger 
gram must rest on good service ren- | Huds 
dered, because no amount of advertising | thals 
can continue to sell inferior goods.” =, conn 

It is not possible in this article to go Sey: 
into detail on the various methods which | tial. 
may be used in developing a full public, A" 
relations program for telling the story Port 
of municipal governments. I shall there- ' hous 
fore mention only the most popular. =| ™!né 

Local public relations programs should 
feature the release of news to the press. | Airp 


nal < 


This, of course, is the most important | Airp 
phase of a municipal information pro- | Yor! 
gram. Most of you know the public rela- , worl 
tions benefits that are to be found in the | term 


fullest possible use of radio, advertising. | ark, 
movies and exhibits, simply written and , term 
illustrated annual reports and other re- | Man 
ports, promotional brochures, material | © 
for schools and the like. You know. too. | of § 
that public addresses on municipal af- , @PP 
fairs, community meetings and forums. | the 
the support of civic organizations and | the 
the loyalty of fellow officials and em- | Unii 
ployees are invaluable instruments of | the 
good public relations. But there may not | Por' 


be a general realization of the impor- | in ‘ 
tance of greater cordiality to John Q, | 1” t 


Citizen when he goes to City Hall. [I | mer 
doubt, too, that there are many central | Nev 
municipal information bureaus. S 
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ouis,’, For further detailed information on 
rity.) municipal public relations programs, I 


rt of )should like to refer you to “The City 
reart.) Tells Its Story,” a regular feature writ- 
e en. ten by that outstanding expert, Henry 
this’) Davis Nadig, for the American City. 
the In The Port of New York Authority 
never the Commissioners, the Executive Direc- 
ating!) tor, department heads and general staff 
and have a great respect for the importance 
atury | of public relations in the success of our 
»port, over-all job. The Port Authority is the 
were self-supporting corporate agency of the 
them! States of New Jersey and New York. 
vatile, Operating without burden to the tax- 
ts.” | payer, it was created in 1921 by treaty 
| between the two States to deal with the 
planning and development of terminal 
Pub-' and transportation facilities, and to im- 
sub-) prove and protect the commerce of the 





Use! Port District. 

> Re.| : com 

pub- Six Commissioners 

f the Port Authority Commissioners. six 


ttial,| from each State, are appointed by the 
- the Governors of New Jersey and New York. 
Au- They serve without pay for terms of six 
1ign’ | years. 

Our Lincoln and Holland Tunnels and 


ro- 
el George Washington Bridge spanning the 
ren- Hudson River, and Bayonne and Goe- 
sing | thals Bridges and Outerbridge Crossing 
* | connecting Staten Island and New Jer- 
o go sey, join the States into one vast indus- 
hich | trial, residential and recreational area. 
iblie) And our terminal facilities include the 
jaan” Port Authority Building in Manhattan, 
1ere. | housing the Union Railroad Freight Ter- 
; minal, the Port Authority Grain Termi- 
ould nal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, Newark 
ress,} Airport and Port Newark; Teterboro 
tant Airport, LaGuardia Airport, and New 
pro- | York International Airport; also the 
ela. World’s two largest union motor truck 
the | terminals located in Manhattan and New- 
ine, | ark, and the world’s largest union bus 
onal terminal now under construction in mid- 


Te: ' Manhattan. 
‘rial, Charged by statute with the protection 
too, of port commerce, the Port Authority 
af- . appears before such regulatory bodies as 
ims. | the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
em- ) United States Maritime Commission in 
of | the interest of the welfare of the unified 
' Port Area. We maintain branch offices 
in Washington, Chicago and Cleveland 


not 
por- 


Q). | in the interest of promoting the move- 
|. I | ment of commerce through the Port of 
tral | New York. 

Since all of the newspapers contacted 





by me favored municipal public rela- 
tions setups, and particularly the Port 
Authority system, let me give you some 
of the highlights on how we serve the 
press : 

Public relations is respected in the 
Port Authority as a top-level function. 
The Director is at all times aware of 
policy, and is consulted during its for- 
mation. She is never used to hide facts 
that might be injurious to the Authority, 
or to cover up actions that might consti- 
tute bad public relations. 

Since the press is aware of this situa- 
tion, the Director’s statements are ac- 
cepted as official and informed. Thus all 
newspaper queries flow through her of- 
fice, not on a “must” basis, but simply 
because the availability of a single, au- 
thoritative information source is a great 
convenience to editors and reporters. 
Over the years the press has come to 
realize the reliability of this official Port 
Authority source, and inquiries are made 
only of her, except in her absence. Under 
no circumstances, however. would a 
member of the press be blocked from 
direct contact with the Chairman, Com- 
missioners, Executive Director or other 
department heads. 


All Facts Available 


Because the Port Authority is a public 
agency, all its facts and figures are avail- 
able to the public and the press. There 
is no information bottleneck. Telephone 
inquiries receive immediate attention. 
There is never a shunting of inquiries 
from one department to another. 

If information is not immediately at 
hand, the Director of Public Relations 
will obtain it without delay and furnish 
it to the inquirer as soon as possible. 

Press releases, and there have been 
600 of them in the past five years, are 
never sent out unless they contain news. 
They are never press agent stunts or per- 
sonality build-ups. Thus, a newspaper 
receiving a Port Authority news envel- 
ope expects it to contain news. Of these 
600 stories, not one has remained un- 
published. The press particularly appre- 
ciates prepared news releases, since pres- 
entation of information in written form 
when it is news is of great convenience 
in the papers’ news coverage problems. 
On the other hand, papers resent being 
deluged with hundreds of thousands of 
words that do not make news. In the 
New York Times alone, some 60 per 
cent of all the releases they receive are 
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not considered sufficiently newsworthy 
for use. 


1,200 Favorable Editorials 


The Port Authority makes available to 
editorial writers the same type of service 
as it does for reporters. They are able 
quickly to obtain reliable background 
information for use in determining edi- 
torial policy. This is the point at which 
good administration and honest manage- 
ment play a particularly important part. 
It is also the point at which a public re- 
lations program must contemplate the 
need for taking newspapers into the con- 
fidence of administration. I might add 
that in the past five years, as a result of 
good works of which the public has been 
kept informed, the Port Authority has 
enjoyed some 1,200 favorable editorials 
in the vital newspapers in the New Jer- 
sey-New York Port District. This mani- 
festation of public support has been the 
vote of public confidence on which we 
have gone forward with our program of 
developing great terminal and transpor- 
tation projects in the Port of New York. 

We make every effort to help newspa- 
pers get their stories. Inspection trips to 
our various facilities, and press previews 
of new facilities have been greatly ap- 
preciated, according to information that 
has come back to us from the press. 

We prefer to furnish written stories 
rather than to hold press conferences. 
This saves time for reporters. Of course. 
if the story requires long explanations or 
illustrations impossible to accomplish in 
normal press releases, we provide a 
combination written and conference-type 
story. 

In our press releases we attempt to 
answer beforehand every question that 
might be asked on the story. This saves 
our time as well as that of the city desks. 
If we can think of a question that might 
be asked in the normal course of expert 
reporting we answer it in the release by 
stating the full facts. 

In an attempt to service the newspa- 
pers in the Port District, our releases 
are distributed on an impartial basis. 
The 45 daily and 25 weekly papers in 
the New Jersey-New York Port District 
receive all news releases. We attempt to 
meet all basic newspaper requirements 
in preparing and releasing our stories. 
Trade journals receive all stories appli- 
cable to their specialized reader interest. 
On the other hand, no exclusive story 
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1 is ISSUE OF THE DAY is “Socialism” 
versus “A Free Society.” It is a ques- 
tion of whether we mold our own future 
as free Americans or whether we give to 
government both our future and our 
freedom. 

We believe the fight against socialism 
can be won and won gloriously. With 
that victory, the United States will enter 
a great new era. The impact of our suc- 
cess will have repercussions throughout 
the world. 


We believe that the fight can be won 
because Welfare Capitalism can give us 
the better life; the Weifare State cannot. 
Welfare Capitalism offers a future far 
brighter than socialism. We can attain 
social goals beyond our dreams through 
freedom and American know-how. 

Where did the notion grow that gov- 
ernment can do for us what we will not 
do for ourselves? As one who has ex- 
perienced governmental authority on the 
local, state and federal fronts, both civil- 
ian and military, I feel free to observe 
that government — our government and 
all other governments — are “inherently 
incompetent.” This is true for the simple 
reason that good action and good think- 
ing in any successful and happy society 
cannot be legislated; it must be self- 
willed. 

We will find the solution in our own 
back yards. We must do the job our- 
selves, each in his own business and each 
in his own town, county and state. Com- 
munity relations become national rela- 
tions whenever local business does its 
job. 

We must have a business leadership 
that catches and holds the public’s con- 
fidence and enthusiastic support. Busi- 
ness conduct must be such as to warrant 
that support. 

If we use Welfare Capitalism success- 





These are the remarks made by GENERAL 
ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON on December 5, 
1949 at the Waldorf-Astoria, upon receiv- 
ing the Second Annual Award made by 
the Public Relations Society of America “in 
recognition of the consistent and outstand- 
ing application of sound public relations 
philosophy and practice in his business, in 
civic leadership, and in service in the pub- 
lic interest.” 











WE BELIEVE... 


By ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON 


Chairman of the Board, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


fully to defeat socialism, we must admit 
that no business has the right to exist 
that does not pay a living wage. Hours 
of work should be reasonable. Men 
should be free to organize under the con- 
dition of free unions coupled with free 
membership, unencumbered with leader- 
ship by force or monopoly. Freedom to 
quit is sacred — freedom to quit your 
job or your union. 


Why do we emphasize the responsi- 
bility of unions and management? Is not 
freedom the responsibility of all citi- 
zens? The preservation of a free society 
is the responsibility of citizens at large, 
but it is the particular responsibility of 
unions and management. Free unions 
cannot exist under socialism and the all- 
embracing state. 


I am convinced that the vast majority 
of the people in this country believe in 
the American Way of Life. I further be- 
lieve that some of the thoughts and acts 
which are contrary to the American Way 
of Life are difficult to isolate and define. 
Therefore, unless we think and act at 
our best now, there is a danger that so- 
cialism will creep upon us unnoticed. In 
the last generation the relatively tiny 
force of usually well-meaning people 
have infiltrated our social and political 
structures, educational and otherwise, 
publishing houses and other institutions. 
This minority is today wielding a power 
out of all proportion to their numbers, 
and they are successful for two reasons: 


First, they have been given an emp- 
ty stage on which to appear in the 
spotlight, without any competition; 
and 


Second, this group is clever and in- 
telligent. 


But we have the answer: As we im- 
prove the spirit of Welfare Capitalism in 
America and as we progress in spread- 
ing the truth about our action, we can 
expect to move ahead of socialism by 
solving our social problems at the grass 
roots. I repeat, this is the only way we 
will ever solve such issues. 


The time for action is here. The price 
of lethargy is slavery. Freedom is disap- 
pearing from this earth. If our demo- 
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. . the fight against socialism can be won 


' 
cracy cannot outperform communiIsin, 


socialism, or any other form of tyranny, 
its failure is assured. 


Our economy can stand the light of 
truth. And we can go forward under the! 
star of Christian Ethics and the continu-; 
ous development of the individual. 

I see the modern American worker! 
and his management as_ the 
“ereatest team on earth.” I see the in- 
formed worker as the defender of free; 
men, free unions, and free business. 


modern 
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Public Relations in 


Municipal Government 
(Continued from Page 5) { 

initiated by a single newspaper is ever! 

reported to another newspaper. 

In the Port Authority the Director of! 
Public Relations has tenure of office on 
the same basis that other executives en- 
joy. The assignment is non-political, and! 
the Public Relations Director is respon-| 
sible to the Executive Director. 

Of one thing I am certain, if your! 
municipal government is good for the 
people, you and they would gain through 
a program that would furnish the great-, 
est possible amount of information on 
the job you are doing. 
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NOT JUST FREE ENTERPRISE 


j é 


By ROBERT D. ROSS and EDWARD C. PORTMAN 


' 
' 
i 
| 7HICH HAS MORE meaning to you -—— 


‘Personal Liberty or Free Enter- 
" prise ? = 

| Many writers, speakers . . . and think- 
ling John Does . . . have expressed dis- 
| satisfaction with the use of the term 
| “Free Enterprise” to describe the Amer- 
) ican Way of Life which we seek to pre- 
iserve. Perhaps this is because “Free 
| Enterprise” describes only a part of our 
1) way of life. 

| As important as that part may be — it 
does not describe the more fundamental 


) 


} freedoms and liberties that we cherish so 
| deeply. Surely, they are the foundations 
of our “way of life.” 

' Not only our American economy, but 
} also our fundamental freedom and lib- 
without which there 
“Free Enterprise.” are under attack by 
both 
} those from within and those who would 


erly. can be no 


won 
false prophets and demogogues - 


lism.) force other systems upon us from with- 
inny,# out. 

Why not think of all of our “way of 
it of life” and plan action to preserve all of 
r the! it. — not just “Free Enterprise?” 
tinu-, 
rker! 

the 

e in- 

free; 

' 

! 
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; 
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Portman — individual freedom 

your! 
the Since the days of the Declaration of 
ugh Independence the bases of our “way of 
reat} life” have been individual freedom and 
1 0M personal liberty — freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom to vote as 

} 





San Francisco, California 


one chooses — freedom to pursue the 
vocation or social calling of one’s per- 
sonal choice, Free Enterprise. Our free- 
dom from the older systems of King 
George III and medieval despotism, and 
from the modern versions of Hitler and 
Stalin, is bulwarked by the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights 
nearly 300 years of struggle from the 
days of the early pioneers down to the 


the heritage of 


present period. 


' 


Ross — personal liberty 


Would it not be logical to think of 
our way of life as the “Personal Liberty 
System” or the “Freedom Way?” 

Communism and socialism have grown 
to power by falsely playing upon the 
emotions of the average man. The first 
thing he loses to those systems are lib- 
erty and freedom. When they are gone. 
it’s easy to seize whatever else he may 
have left. 

American democracy has a rich store 
of true emotional values dating from the 
days of the Minute Men and Patrick 
Henry down through our history. Why 
not draw upon these values to preserve 
our system in which the individual is the 
master of his own destiny. 

Undoubtedly a large percentage of 
good Americans have trouble identifying 
themselves personally with the over- 
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WILLIAM R. HARSHE DIES 


WituiaM R. Harsue, 41, president of 
the Chicago and New York firm, William 
R. Harshe Associates, Inc. died January 
7, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, of 
complications following surgery. 

A leading figure in midwest public 
relations activities, Bill Harshe had for 
twenty years been active in organizations 
dedicated to the development of the pro- 
fession. In 1949 he was Central Vice 
President of the Public Relations Society 
of America, having been instrumental 
in staging the first annual national meet- 
ing of the Society in Chicago in Novem- 
ber 1948, after the merger of the two 
parent groups — the American Council 
Public Relations and the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel 
earlier that year, to form the present na- 
tional body. At his death he was a mem- 
ber of the PRSA Board of Directors and 
Chairman of the Chapters Committee, 
which was developing a national pattern 
of organization growth. He was an active 
leader in organizing the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Society. 

Bill Harshe was born August 20, 1908 
at Nantucket Island, Massachusetts where 
he was buried. Graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1930, he entered 
the newspaper field in Chicago, first on 
the staff of the Hearst paper and later as 
columnist on The Chicago Times. 

Of an energetic, enthusiastic nature. 
Bill Harshe had a host of friends in 
newspaper, publishing and public rela- 
tions circles. He was a capable public 


on 


relations practitioner whose work was 
admired and respected; and he brought 
to this activity clear thinking based on 
sound judgment and an ability to ana- 
lyse the problem, sharpen the objectives 
and set about a program of activity 
suited to the need. 

He was a summer resident of Nan- 
tucket, and enjoyed recounting how he 
and Tony Sarg, the artist, once publi- 
cized Nantucket by planning the sea ser- 
pent story that attracted thousands of 
visitors to the island resort. Sarg’s “sea 
serpent,” built for Macy’s Thanksgiving 
parade in New York, made appearance 
in Nantucket harbor to the wonderment 
of many people. 

Bill is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mildred Lawrence Harshe, who shared 
his active interest and attendance at all 
PRSA meetings and events; and his 
mother, Mrs. Robert B. Harshe. His late 
father was director of the Chicago Art 
Institute for many years. 

(See picture on Page 11.) 
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OME MONTHS AGO after addressing a 

businessman’s club in a New York 
suburban community, the first question 
asked in the discussion period was: 
“Why is it that so many professors and 
intellectuals are radicals?” Interestingly 
enough, speaking before a Pennsylvania 
conference of educators two weeks later, 
a comparable question was asked: ““Why 
are so many businessmen ultra conserva- 
tive in social and political philosophy?” 


Basic Premise Wrong 


In answering these questions the best 
the speaker could do was to point out 
that the basic premise in the case of 
each question was wrong; that stereo- 
typed words such as “conservative,” 
“radical,” “reactionary,” and “progres- 
sive” are dangerous and subject to indi- 
vidual definition; and to recite some of 
the conspicuous examples of how busi- 
nessmen and educators work together on 
common problems. 

The above two reactions are alike in 
that each party accuses the other wrong- 
ly. In these expressions is found the nub 
of the problem faced by the public rela- 
tions officer who serves a college or uni- 
versity. His job in large measure is to 
bring to both businessmen and educators 
a better understanding of the true state 
of affairs and to explode the false stereo- 
type which places businessmen and col- 
lege professors in constant opposition to 
each other in treating the social and eco- 
nomic issues of the times. 

Many thoughtful people will recog- 
nize that business and education are reci- 
procal and complimentary in contribu- 
ting to the general welfare. Free enter- 
prise and education in America sprang 
from the same basic needs of the people. 
They were nourished by similar and at 
times identical conditions in history. In 
the theoretical as well as the practical 
sense each made the other possible. In 
building a strong America and in kind- 
ling the fires of hope throughout the 
world, the future promises — nay, it re- 
quires — an even greater interdepen- 
dence of business and education. To de- 


scribe the task at hand as urgent is to 
use mild language indeed. 

In planning and carrying out this job, 
the university public relations man faces 
certain disadvantages which appear to 
be peculiar to his field. The most impor- 
tant of these problems may be consid- 
ered in order: 

In the first place, by deliberate choice, 
a major purpose of the university is to 
educate and graduate young men and 
women who know how to gather facts, 
who are disciplined to analyze these 
facts with a minimum of emotional bias 
and who therefore are capable of arriv- 
ing at conclusions as uncolored by pre- 
judice as is humanly possible. Moreover, 
it is anticipated that young people so 
educated will be possessed of some skill 
in predicting the outcomes of possible 
courses of action — a characteristic 
prized above most others by the business 
entrepreneur. In other words, a univer- 
sity places a premium on the analytical 
mind. Presumably, it teaches its students 
to think. 

It follows that the student must have 
at hand in the curriculum generally and 
in the library a wide variety of facts. In 
addition, the laboratory, the research 
seminar and the field study must be 
available for the discovery of new facts. 
Unquestionably these facilities are requi- 
site in the physical sciences. They are no 
less a requirement for learning in the 
political and social sciences including 
professional education. 


Teaching Students to Think 
Objectively 


More specifically, this means that the 
student must become familiar with the 
facts about socialism, about communism, 
about fascism, and about various other 
social and political systems which most 
people are inclined to look upon wih 
strong disfavor and which a vast ma- 
jority of college professors fear and ab- 
hor with a feeling equally as strong as 
businessmen. Under the continuing lead- 
ership and guidance of scholarly pro- 
fessors, the unadulterated facts must be 
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: of the 
The 
} youth 
laid bare; this in the interest of teach. | jacki 
ing students to think objectively. The } time. 
firm conviction must permeate the entire | pwn 

process that the native good sense of the 
student will aid him in making wise de! 


straig 


about 


cisions in conducting his own life in a) leges. 
rapidly changing world. colles 

However, in the mere classroom pres-\, annu: 
entation of essential facts, the university) Thre: 
at times must be prepared to hear acc ua have 
sations of teaching radicalism: of per-| of su 


verting the hearts and minds of young | anotl 
people, even though the over-all effect! tions 
of such training is exactly the opposite. 
Allow one single parent, especially one 

of some prominence in the business! 
world, to become angry at one fragment 

of a course or at “what that d--- college is 
doing to my son,” and the front pages of, 

the press begin to bloom with box-car 
lettered charges that “Siwash U.” is a 
hotbed of communism. Major witch 
hunts have grown from lesser circum- 
stances than these. The result is that col-| 
leges generally, or all too often a college | 

in particular, suffers a loss of public 
confidence. 


Youth Is Age of Revolt 


A second problem of peculiar con-) 
cern to the college public relations man} 
stems from the fact that, more often than} 
not, youth is an age of revolt. In their) 
earnest search for knowledge young men| 
and women become aware of the inequi-, 
ties of human circumstance. They want. 
to do something about it. They organ-| 
ize. They editorialize in the campus 
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newspaper. They shock their dads with | sity 
zealous but immature opinions on poli-/ staf 
tics, government, and economics when | \¢?: 
they come home for the Christmas hol- | uni 
idays. fort 

This should not be a matter of seri- | tow 
ous concern to businessmen, but unfor-| the: 
tunately it often is. Cases have been re-) of 
corded in which students have dropped | phy 
from college enrollment under parental | PSY 
pressure for reasons no less than these. | thei 
Many a conservative grey-ihatched busi-| kee 
ness tycoon loves to recall that as a col-| Son 
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lege sophomore he was a dues paying | “!S 
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member of the Socialist Party, that he 
argued furiously for the election of Eu- 
gene V. Debbs, and that he was an eager 
champion of workmen’s compensation 
and the eight-hour day: these being 
}among the leading revolutionary issues 
of the time. 

| The point is that when the college 
}youth of the current crop gives vocal 








each} hacking to comparable issues .of his 
The } time, the tycoon is likely to forget his 
mire} own youthful wandering from the 
rf the straight and narrow and mutter darkly 
e de!) shout radicalism in the schools and col- 
in a) leges. He may go further by writing the 
college president, or by withdrawing his 
pres+) annual contribution to the alumni fund. 
*rsity) Threatened congressional investigations 
accu: have grown from the combined influence 
per-)) of such reactions. All of which becomes 
oung) another headache for the public rela- 
effect!) tions man. 
Osile, 
r one 
‘iness| 
ment 
ee is 
es of} 
X-Car 
is a 
witch 
cum- 
t col-| 
llege | 
ublic 
' 
con-) 
man) 
than}, 
their | 
men! 
equi-, ... facts must be laid bare 
want 
rgan-; A third complicating factor arises 
npus from the successful effort of the univer- 
with | sity to attract men to its professional 
poli-| staff who have original minds. A uni- 
when | \ersity without scholars would be no 
hol. university. Rarely are such men con- 
formists. Some of them live in ivory 
seri. towers. and so they should, for from 
nfor-} these academic citadels have come some 
n re-| of the ideas which have revolutionized 
pped physical science, technocracy, medicine. 
ental psychology, and education. But some of 
hese. them are essentially concerned with 
busi-| keeping people and social institutions 
col.) somewhat more abreast of invention and 
ying | discovery. Businessmen, knowing that to 


survive the competition of free enter- 
prise they must move forward, seize 
upon advances in science and technol- 
ogy, but not so with advances in educa- 
tional curriculum and teaching methods. 

It is well established from research 
that it takes 50 years for a new inven- 
tion to become a part of American edu- 
cation. The kindergarten, for example. 
was fully a half century in becoming a 
part of the public school system. It still 
does not exist in a number of states. 
Other tested and proven advances in the 
psychology of learning, in curriculum 
development, and in organization are 
equally tardy in wide adoption. Yet, col- 
lege professors who advocate such im- 
provements in education are branded as 
“dreamers,” “progressives” and “pink- 
os.” by a sizable proportion of business- 
men. 


Must Protect Academic Freedom 


Moreover, the university scholar tends 
to see events in the long perspective of 
history and in the complex of a social 
setting. He is not likely to become great- 
ly agitated when a municipality decides 
to own and run its lighting plant. Typi- 
cally, he will not excite or emote when 
the employees of a factory decide to 
unionize and enforce a closed shop, be- 
cause he sees and understands the long 
trend of industrial changes. population 
concentrations, and emerging cultural 
patterns. Yet, the fact that the 
scholar does not cry out against such 


very 


events. which to him are incidents in a 
developing pattern, makes him suspect 
to those businessmen who may have a 
more immediate, direct. and material in- 
terest in the events. 

Finally, the public relations director 
of an industry, or indeed of a govern- 
mental unit, can usually channel state- 
ments for public consumption through 
his office. He can control press inter- 
views. He can check speeches before 
they are delivered. In fact, the whole 
reason for having him on the job is to 
shape the picture the public gets of the 
organization he represents. Quite prop- 
erly so, the university public relations 
man can employ none of these controls 
in creating the public conception, the 
climate of opinion, he seeks for his in- 
stitution. He must be as painstaking as 
the president and as zealous as the fac- 
ulty in protecting academic freedom. 

This is by way of saying that the pro- 
fessor (and professors are an inordinate- 
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ly articulate lot) is free to write books 
and articles and to issue statements with 
little regard for the public impression 
his efforts may create. He may lecture 
publicly on controversial subjects which 
are certain to alienate large numbers of 
his listeners. He may even affiliate with 
groups or organizations, some of which 
are suspect among the more conservative 
element of the population. 

Naturally, too, the more unorthodox 
the view expressed, the greater the atten- 
tion it will receive from the press and 
the public. How often it has happened 
in recent years that the professorial 
the newsheads. 
while the studious powerful motor of the 
the 
staff. has gone completely unheralded! 


horn-blower has stolen 


academic automobile, university 
It’s no news when a huge majority of 
university professors back Republican 
candidates or Jacksonian Democrats: it’s 
big news when just one professor makes 
a speech in support of a left-wing third- 
party candidate for President of the 
United States. 

These, then are some of the problems 
which the university public relations 
man feels are peculiar to his field. Yet. 
they are problems which he must solve. 
for education today is increasingly de- 
pendent upon understanding, acceptance 
and support on the part of a large seg- 
ment of the people. including business- 
men. Whether colleges and universities 
are privately supported or publicly sup- 
ported is beside the point, for the vol- 
ume of both gifts and taxes is directly 
related to the level of economic produc- 
tivity. However, the financial pinch may 
be felt somewhat more sharply by those 
institutions which are supported entirely 
by tuitions, contracts, gifts, grants. be- 
quests, and endowment incomes. 


Fuller Public Understanding Urgent 

This explains why colleges and uni- 
versities are seeking to broaden the base 
and increase the volume of support for 
the opportunities to which they are in- 
stitutionally dedicated. It explains much 
of the growing interest in public rela- 
tions service by the great gift-supported 
educational institutions of the country. 
and the problem is greatly intensified 
when university fund-raisers run into 
suspicion and distrust on the part of the 
business community. It is thus made per- 
fectly clear why fuller public under- 
standing is urgent if the great centers of 
learning. practically all of which are 
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faced with major financial difficulties, 
are not to suffer setbacks which will re- 
act to the serious detriment of the 
nation. 

In promoting such understanding the 
university public relations man has cer- 
tain obvious advantages which may well 
off-set the peculiar disadvantages previ- 
ously recited. First among his assets is 
the fact that colleges and universities 
definitely are not radical in treating the 
gamut of issues and problems which 
challenge the human mind. Let any com- 
petent observer tour the leading institu- 
tions of the country (and this has been 
done); let any non-prejudiced critic se- 
lect anyone of the country’s leading uni- 
versities for detailed examination (and 
this has also been done) ; and the result 
will indicate a solid middle-of-the-road 
conservatism which quite properly places 
major emphasis on the real problems of 
the people, on research and invention, 
and upon a speedy application of tested 
innovations to the body politic, to busi- 
ness enterprise, and to social institu- 
tions including education. In every case, 
change is placed in an evolutionary set- 
ting, this as opposed to revolutionary 
change. 

Further Advantages 


In the second place, institutions of 
higher education find it relatively easy 
to get their stories before the public. 
Surveys show that newspapers use a 
high college 
Moreover, the alumni body can be so or- 


percentage of releases. 
ganized as to carry the service and op- 
portunity program of the alma mater to 
the public from whom the institution 
over the years may well expect fifty per 
cent of its support. In addition, some 
of the colleges and universities have de- 
veloped closely-knit teams of volunteers 
who participate with administration and 
faculty in planning development pro- 
grams, who become effective working 
ambassadors in the field of public rela- 
tions, and who operate as contact men 
in the procurement effort. Clearly, the 
alumni-volunteer structure is a great ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the college public 
relations man, which is not available to 
his brethren in the field who serve busi- 
ness organizations. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the most successful uni- 
versity development programs in the 
country are those which over a period of 
have developed well-informed 
alumni bodies, which have enlisted ef- 


years 


fective working volunteer organizations, 
and which have moved away from cam- 
paign techniques into continuous effort 
marked by an unusual degree of team 
work, 

A third advantage enjoyed by the col- 
lege public relations man lies in the very 
articulateness of professors. They are 
usually top quality purveyors of the col- 
lege mission through talks, articles and 
books. They sit as members of boards of 
control and various advisory commis- 
sions. They act as consultants and ad- 
visors to boards of education, govern- 
mental bodies, social agencies, founda- 
tions, and business enterprises. During 
a single academic year, the staff mem- 
bers of Columbia Teachers College alone 
executed and/or maintained 1,244 such 
service contacts with the field. Here in- 
deed is a double-action asset in public 
relations. It explodes the stereotype that 
college professors are mere theorists. 
dreamers, and visionaries, while at the 
same time by indirection they carry 
abroad the concept of quality and serv- 
ice upon which every successful public 
relations program must finally be based. 

Finally, and perhaps the greatest ad- 
vantage of the public relations man in 
higher education, is the fact that the 
colleges and universities have much of 
immediately practical value to offer bus- 
iness and industry. Studies made by Pro- 
fessor Paul and associates at 
Teachers College show that the colleges 
and universities of the country were sig- 
nificantly responsible for the training 
programs which turned out millions of 
skilled workers and technicians during 
the war Professor Norton 
Beach is currently promoting industry- 
education visits on a national scale for 
the purpose of developing cooperative 
relationships and mutual understanding, 
a program which has the enthusiastic 
support of many business men. Professor 
Paul R. Mort, through the Institute of 
Administrative Research at Teachers 
College, has opened the doors which 
make possible a greater degree of home 
rule for school districts in metropolitan 
centers of population. 


Essert 


emergency. 


Education Brings About Expansion 

Broadly speaking, but with specific 
reference to the efforts of many colleges 
and universities, it has been demon- 
strated that education brings about ex- 
pansion of the dynamic economy upon 
which the American system of free en- 
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terprise is dependent. Education teaches 
the conservation of natural resources ang 
stimulates public disapproval of flagray 
waste, which has a direct relation to cor 
tinued high levels of economic produe 
tivity. Education with a strong cultur 
slant develops the appetite of people fo 
a better living which can come from t 
use of the products of industry. Educa 
tion teaches the importance and the dig 
nity of work. Education teaches that @ 
system of economy loses its essential dy 
namic character in the absence of abu 
dant capital. Education is a mean 
whereby energy, ambition, devotion, an 
genius have risen to positions of leader. 
ship in business enterprise. 


College PR Man Has Challenging Job 
This is by no means an inclusive list 
ing, but the items are suggestive of the 
stock of salable goods which are avai 
able to the college public relations man 
in his efforts to interpret the institution 
he represents to businessmen. The strik 
ing fact is that these projects are being} 
carried forward on small budgets which/EARL 
delay their effective completion. The job odie 
of the public relations man is to unearth on 
such projects, to bring them to the at-pnnval 
tention of agencies which might aid ing"? ‘ 
carrying them through to mutual advan- 
tage. and thus by bringing the educator|p 
and the businessman into working part- 
nership help to overcome the misunder-4 
standing and suspicion which exists be} 
tween them. : 
Yet, despite the acute need for under} 
standing, the university must ever keep] 
foremost its responsibility to its stu 
dents and to the nation at large. Under 
no circumstances can it shape public re- 
lations policies which tend to make it anf 
agent of any class or segment of the 
people. 
All of which is by way of saying that 
the public relations man who serves a 
college or university has an exceedingly 
difficult but most interesting and chal- 
lenging job. He deserves any assistance 
which his brethren in business and in- 
dustry are free to give. 















NEWS IN VIEW.... 


Beginning this month as a regular 
JOURNAL feature, NEWS IN VIEW 








BENJ, 
will report spot news or trends in |ione c 
the public relations field which the _ |/printe 
editors deem worthy of picture treat- _ 
ment for reader interest. die 
eade 
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vhichIEARL BYOIR last month demonstrated faith in a bright future for 


ithe public relations business by starting an employees’ profit- 


e job sharing pension plan, based on a percentage of the firm’s gross 
earthiprofits. Individual shares are allocated by length of service and member of PRSA’s Board of Directors, chairman of the Chapters 


e at{pnnual salary. Fifty-three Byoir employees, with four years or Committee for 1950. During 1949 he served as the Society's 
id inte continuous service, received 1949 fiscal year benefits. Central Vice President. (Story on Page 7.) 


WILLIAM R. HARSHE, president of the Chicago public relations 
firm, William R. Harshe Associates, Inc., died January 7. A leader 
in the public relations field in Chicago for 20 years, he was a 
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BENJAMIN HENRY DAY introduced the New York Sun in 1833 at 
One cent a copy when other dailies were selling for six cents. His 
printer son, Benjamin, gave his name to a process for shading 
illustrations, making ‘Ben Day” part of the language. January 4 
the Sun was bought by the New York World-Telegram. Publishers’ 
reason for sale: mounting labor and newsprint costs. Labor 
leaders called it a “business failure.” 


Bettmann Archive 


EARLE FERRIS, former chairman, PRSA Board of Directors, has sold 
his interest in the Earle Ferris Company, Inc. to Roger Brown, 
general manager of the firm. Ferris will continue as board chair- 
man of Roger Brown, Inc., as well as continue to operate Radio 
Feature Service, Inc.; Hope Associates Corporation; and as New 
York head of the Ferris and Harshe partnership. 





TWO-WAY COMMUNICATIONS DURING 
NEGOTIATIONS AND STRIKES 


| nner nia NO GROUP OF MEN in the 
world understands the need for 
“Two-Way Communications” better than 
public relations workers. 

I’m just going to talk with you, there- 
fore, about a couple of case histories. 
What I hope these case histories will add 
up to in your minds is this: 

‘One — What Joe and Pete and Sally, 
in your plants know, and the way they 
feel about negotiations and strikes is of 
vital importance. 

Granted this is a day and age of big 
companies and powerful unions and ap- 
parently the big shots make all the vital 
decisions. But, in fact, these decisions 
can and should be shared in by the 
rank-and-file worker. It is one of the 
most unfortunate features of our indus- 
trial society today, that the worker and 
his supervisor have so little information. 

Two — Management, through proper 
communications and policy (and how 
often no policy has really been set) can 
build understanding and materially af- 
fect the way Joe and Pete and Sally feel 


even under the most turbulent condi- 
tions. 
Three — Such communications not 


only can make for more satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining — but can shorten the 
duration of most individual company 
strikes by 50 per cent. 


ASE HISTORY #1 concerns a strike. 
We'll call the company the Jones 
Company. 

This case history is an illustration of 
what two-way communications can do 
even under the most trying and difficult 
circumstances, both to get people back 
to work quickly—and in a proper frame 
of mind. 

The issue of this strike was the work- 
load clause and the accompanying arbi- 
tration clause. There was no disagree- 
ment as to wages or to benefits. 





This is full presentation of ideas set 
forth by Mr. FRED RUDGE participating in 
a panel discussion on ‘Creating a Better 
Two-Way Understanding Between Em- 
ployees and Management,” at the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Public Relations 
Society of America on December 6, 1949. 











By FRED RUDGE 
President, Fred Rudge, Inc., New York City 


Journal readers are familiar with 
work-load clauses and know that they 
are not the easiest subject in the world 
on which management can communicate 
simply and effectively. As a matter of 
fact, without being disrespectful to the 
legal profession, it takes at least two 
Philadelphia lawyers to decipher what 
the average work-load clause really says. 
In an argument on this subject, there- 
fore, management is faced with talking 
factually about a highly technical and 
complex subject while the union, in 
its communications, has the easy out of 
talking about slave-driving, over-loading 
the worker and, incidentally, trying to 
break the union. Further, management 
is suggesting a change — and no matter 
what the change, employees are apt to 
look upon it with fear and distrust. 


Supervisors Marked Road for Action 

What course did the Jones Company 
take? 

Management, after the strike had been 
underway for two weeks, had a super- 
visory research job done on a depth in- 
terview basis. That means that each sup- 
ervisor had an hour to an hour and a 
half to talk about the strike problem — 
what he knew about it — what he didn’t 
know about it — what he thought ought 
to be done about it — what he believed 
employees’ attitudes were. 

These supervisors, through these inter- 
views, marked out the road for manage- 
ment action as clearly as if they had de- 
lineated it with fifty-foot billboards. And 
what was that road? 

Step One — because the supervisors 
said they, themselves, didn’t understand 
the company’s wage system, an intensive 
program of supervisory training was be- 
gun immediately. The supervisors not 
only accepted this training, they were 
deeply enthusiastic about it as revealed 
in later interviews with them during and 
after the strike. Further, supervisors 
were prepared to talk with the employees 
if they were queried about the issues, 
not to mention the fact that their sym- 
pathy and understanding of the com- 
pany’s position was assured. 

Step Two — was to begin to talk to 
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the employees immediately, via newspa. — 
pers, letters to their homes and radio! 
discussions. 
None of the employee and community 
messages said how wrong or how bad! 
the union was. None of them said how 
right and how logical and how wonder. 
ful management was. } 
The first objective was simply to build 
a little credibility for management. The! 
first three letters talked about how bad, 
a strike was for the community, the com. 
pany and the employees. They pledged? 
the company to putting all the facts. as | 
the company saw them, before the peo- | 
ple. They stated that the company was 
going to pay the employees’ share. as 
well as the company’s share of insurance 
premiums for the coming month. 
After this initial effort a continuing 
series of messages covered: Why do wel 
have a pay system? — Why do we have 
standards by which people’s pay is 
judged? — What is time study? — Is; 
time study as fair and equitable as pos- 
sible? — What is a work-load clause?! 
—What is a fair day’s work?, and so on.y 
Jn short, the worker was given the 
background information on which he! 
could form his opinions, rather than lis- ; 
tening to management air their opinions. 


Strike Ended ! 


What was the effect of all this? Just? 
31% weeks after the program began. the) 
strike ended. The reason the strike ended 
was because people went to the local} 
union leaders and said, “the company 
seems very reasonable in their approach | 
— what are we striking for? Why don't} 
you get us back to work?” And the peo- 
ple did go back to work on the basis of ! 
a fair work-load clause and a thoroughly 
defined work-load clause that had been 
suggested by the Jones Company man- | 
agement at the opening of negotiations. 


ASE HISTORY #2 concerns a company 
_eerhaiar by its union to set the pat- 
tern for the wages in that industry. This. 
as you know, makes bargaining extreme- 
ly difficult. 

Initial union demands totalled well | 
over 15 million dollars. 
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TWO-WAY COMMUNICATIONS DURING NEGOTIATIONS AND STRIKES — Continued 





The company in question, we'll call it 
the Smith Company, took the following 
steps: 

A) A community survey was made. 
That survey, because of the extremely 
heavy concentration of employees within 
the community, covered many of the 
company’s workers. 

Summarizing as best I can the results 
of that survey in a few words: 

1. Employee and community senti- 
ment was not against local management. 
People knew but little about the Smith 
Company because it had done little talk- 
ing about itself, but there was no deep- 
seated anti-management sentiment. 

2. Local people, merchants, _ store- 
keepers and housewives alike, people at 
every level, were worried about the pos- 
sibility of a strike. They were intelligent 
enough and aware enough to know that 
a succession of wage raises could not go 
on forever. 

3. Local people generally, as well as 
the business element, thoroughly under- 
stood the importance of this company to 
the community and realized that if the 
company stopped operations the life of 
the community would come almost to a 
standstill. 


“Policy Bible” 


What was done by the Smith Com- 
pany? 

The communications program actually 
started within management itself. Every 
clause of the contract suggested by the 
union was exhaustively reviewed by 
some twenty members of management 
and, I may say, with plenty of disagree- 
ments at the beginning as to what was 
right and proper for the company to 
demand. 

On each clause the company manage- 
ment group developed its position as to 
what it wanted and why it wanted it. A 
“policy bible” was written including 
three or four sentences on each contract 
clause as to why the company’s position 
was fair and equitable and in the best 
interests of all concerned. 

The obvious result of this effort was 
unanimity of management thinking at 
the bargaining table. A secondary result 
of the preparation of this “policy bible” 
was that each night at 5 o’clock after 
negotiations were over, a statement to 
the press could be released in 15 or 20 
minutes because the company had 
worked out in advance what its stand 
was and why. As the city where the 


Smith Company is located has a popula- 
tion of only 45,000 (there were three 
newspapers), the newspapers gave full 
coverage to each day’s messages about 
that day’s negotiations progress — and 
also printed in full the background eco- 
nomic reasons for the company taking 
the stand that it did. 


Advertising 


Simultaneously, the Smith Company 
ran daily advertisements on such sub- 
jects as: “the $15,000,000 we have put 
into our plant and equipment” — “how 
our research program builds jobs” — 
“why national advertising, done inten- 
sively, builds markets that insure Smith 
Company and job security” — and so 
on. The president’s picture — friendly 
and smiling appeared in each adver- 
tisement as did some very light cartoon 
illustrations. The copy was warm and 
chatty. No direct comment about the ne- 
gotiations themselves appeared in these 
daily messages. Fifteen minute daily 
radio programs, on two local radio sta- 
tions, carried the same messages. 

Copies of the president’s messages 
with covering letters, were mailed to 400 
opinion leaders in the community along 
with the daily releases about negotia- 
tions progress. In addition, “Question 
and Answer” booklets on the negotia- 
tions issues were prepared for super- 
visors and regular meetings were held 
with all Smith Company supervisors so 
that they, who are the first line of com- 
munication, were in a position to talk 
with conviction and authority to the 
rank-and-file employees. 

The outcome was a fair wage settle- 
ment which was slightly less than one- 
eighth of the union’s original demands. 

Further, the friendly, frank and open 
method of handling the situation instead 
of dividing class against class, built un- 
derstanding and friendliness—even with 
union leadership. 

As an illustration: At the mass meet- 
ing at which the employees were asked 
to confirm the bargaining committee’s 
decision, the union’s international vice 
president made a speech. That speech 
was on the radio and, as you can guess, 
we were all listening. The union vice 
president said that the settlement was a 
good one; which you would naturally 
expect him to say. 

But, he went on beyond that and 
pointed out that the Smith Company 
was a good company from the em- 
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inform employees about the issues 


ployee’s standpoint. The union official 
mentioned the $15,000,000 that the com- 
pany had put back into plant and equip- 
ment and spoke of the company research 
and sales activities favorably. 

The moral of the Smith Company case 
history is this: if you state the facts fair- 
ly and frankly to your employees. they 
will 
come to about the same decisions as the 
management itself has 
More than that, your employees will ex- 


provided they don’t hate you - 


group reached. 
act pressure for the right thing to be 
done if they know what the right 


thing is. 
Persuade, Don’t Antagonize 


Our problem in the public relations 
field is that when our management oc- 
casionally becomes articulate. it states 
its opinions rather than the background 
facts and it all too often does the job in 
a way which antagonizes rather than 
persuades. Just look, if you will. at the 
average company advertisement on ne- 
strike situations. Think 
situation in which you were 
concerned. If, for example, 
in a legal battle with your 


gotiations or 
then of a 
personally 
you were 
former business associate, Bill Brown. 
Bill then, if he followed the cold and 
impersonal practice of companies in is- 
suing strike messages, would send _ his 
lawyer over to tell you the ten reasons 
why Bill was right and, by implication, 
why you were stupid. You would prob- 
ably have the normal human reaction of 
thinking “I don’t care how right he is, 
I just don’t like him.” And you would 
(Please Turn to Page 24) 





THE JOB AHEAD OF US 


By DALE COX 


Director of Public Relations, International Harvester Company, Chicago, Ill. 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN, in accepting 
recognition of this sort, needs to 
remember that the unfinished and unac- 
complished portion of his task is always 
the greatest. In responding, therefore, to 
the very generous action of your Awards 
Committee, I do so in the knowledge 
that within my own company and within 
the profession as a whole, we really have 
only begun the job, and that the magni- 
tude of the unfinished portion grows 
greater with every passing day. 

When I came to International Har- 
vester twelve years ago, Fowler McCor- 
mick, now chairman of the board and 
then second vice president, said to 
me that in his understanding of the job, 
it involved three things: first of all, the 
right sort of policies on the part of the 
business; second, continuing and deter- 
mined efforts to see that those policies 
were applied throughout all the opera- 
tions of the business; and third, telling 
people about them. His keen insight into 
the nature of the job is borne out by the 
fact that these fundamentals have not 
changed in the past twelve years, despite 
all that has happened. Nor are they like- 
ly to change. 


Success Founded Upon Right Policies 


All of us who have been laboring in 
the vineyard these many years have our 
numerous scars and wounds of disap- 
pointments. Our false starts and crash 
landings have been far too many. But 
the more we stop to analyze our failures, 
I believe, the more likely we are to find 
that we have departed from the funda- 
mentals and have been led astray by 
some glittering technique or attractive 
cure-all. Successful public relations can 
only be founded upon the right policies, 
policies that the public will approve and 
support, and the earnest and conscien- 





Public relations man of the year, 
DALE COX, received the professional pro- 
ficiency award given by the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America “in recognition of 
his leadership in and contribution to the 
public relations profession,” at its Second 
Annual Meeting December 5, 1949. The 
comments on this page were made by Mr. 
Cox in accepting the award. 











tious application of those policies within 
a business. Only after we are living right 
can we conjure with the many fine and 
sharp-edged tools that are available to 
tell people about it. 


Management Devoted to 
Furtherance of Public Understanding 


Our public relations people at Harves- 
ter have been blessed with a management 
sincerely, continuously and aggressively 
devoted to the furtherance of public un- 
derstanding of our business. Mr. McCor- 
mick and Mr. McCaffrey, president of 
our company, have thrown the doors 
open for us. They have planted the seeds 
of the public relations philosophy in 
every phase of our business from pur- 
chasing to retail selling, from engineer- 
ing to cost accounting. They’ve encour- 
aged every Harvester managerial em- 
ploye to enroll as a member of our pub- 
lic relations team. 

And so, any recognition to which we 
are entitled belongs to this public rela- 
tions team — our officers. our depart- 
ment heads, our works and sales mana- 
gers, our 4,500 foremen, our credit men, 
our 8,500 men and women in the selling 
organizations, and to all the others. The 
great majority of them know what pub- 
lic relations means, they understand its 
importance and they work at it. They 
consider public relations all the time 
when weighing their problems and their 
actions. 

The staff’s job is to supply this large 
and eager organization with the tools 
and the counsel that will be helpful to 
them in doing the job. 

[ couldn’t accept this recognition with- 
out naming that staff organization. First, 
my long time associate, brilliant practi- 
tioner in this field and the possessor of 
a marvelous public relations judgment 
and sense of timing, John W. Vance. 
And the others, Edmund Lieberman, 
Robert Bryan, John Kenney and Mer- 
cedes Hurst all have made and are mak- 
ing valuable contributions to our pro- 
gram. And I must also mention the valu- 
able contributions to us of the McCann- 
Erickson advertising agency in the field 
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Recognition belongs to PR team 


of institutional advertising and employe 
economic information. 

Ours is a profession, as I see it, in 
which soul-searching, self-examination 
and self-criticism must go all the 
time. Self-satisfaction is fatal. 


on 


Staggering Job 

The job ahead of us is greater than it 
ever has been. Into our hands and into 
the hands of our respective managements 
has fallen the enormous undertaking of 
creating in the minds of all the people. 
an understanding of the business and 
economic system that has brought our 
country such great blessings. It is our 
joint responsibility to try to convince 
the people that we must not first erode 
and then destroy the only means by 
which the desirable objectives of a 
higher living standard and greater se- 
curity can be attained. It’s a staggering 
job, and one that few of us could have 
foreseen some years ago. But it’s here 
and it’s ours, and it challenges the very 
claims which we advance for our pro- 
fession. 

So in that spirit, I am proud to ac- 
cept your recognition, with a prayer that 
all of us, working together, will prove to 
be courageous enough and wise enough 
to meet that enormous challenge. 


NER 
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No. 1 U.S. Export 


By MRS. HUAN MADDEN 


American Embassy, Brussels, Belgium 





NE OF THE FIRST principles of public 
O relations is the promulgation of 
good will by an individual, organization 
or group towards other individuals, or- 
ganizations or groups. Without good will 
understanding cannot be achieved. With- 
out understanding progress toward an 
established goal cannot be accomplished. 


Term PR Fascinates European 


\lthough public relations has the 
status of a profession in the United 
States, it is virtually unknown in the 
business worlds of Europe. This by 
means indicates that Europeans are not 
interested in finding out what public re- 
the 
continent, even remotely connected with 
public relations, will be eagerly asked to 
explain what it is. His description of 
public relations will invariably cast a 


lations is. Any American visitor on 


spell upon his audience. His European 
friends will inevitably ask him how they 
get information the 
American public relations profession. 
One of the stumbling blocks to an 
understanding of public relations 


can more about 


even 
in America — is the term itself. Trans- 
position of the term into European lan- 
guages makes an understanding of it all 
the more complicated. 
On top of that, the 
“publicité” means advertising in the 
strictest sense of the word; although, 
strangely enough, not in the orthodox 
sense. A Publicité Agence handles adver- 


French word 





tising of any nature — from the presen- 
tation of a product to the renting of an 
apartment. It is, therefore, a 
“catch all” clearing house for the printed 
medium. On the other hand, the medium 
of radio is something different again. In 
many countries — England, France and 
Belgium, for example 
and operated by the government and is 
not used commercially, as we know it. 

American 


sort of 


radio is owned 





In recent years business 





MRS. HUAN MADDEN, PRSA member, 
formerly headed her own public relations 
counseling organization in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. She writes of European public rela- 
tions with a background of American ex- 
perience and from the vantage point of 
the American Embassy in Brussels, Belgium. 











came to understand the important role 
that public relations can play in hiking 
sales, increasing production and _ influ- 
encing employer-employee relationships. 
The European businessman has not had 
the same chance. The ravages of two 
world wars fought on the same contin- 
ent, plus the great distance between 
America and Europe have made it diffi- 
cult to import this American-brand pub- 
lic relations technique to Europe as fast 
as the European business man would like 
to have it. 

The important thing to remember is 
that the United States today, in addition 
to supplying financial aid to the Euro- 
pean countries is also making available 
to them the latest information on agri- 
cultural and industrial 
that European plants, mines, factories 
and farms can enjoy the same benefits 


know-how. so 


that we do in America. Public relations 
has been a great builder of American in- 
and it is impor- 
American know- 


dustry and agriculture 
tant that this brand of 
how be included among the modern busi- 
ness techniques which we are exporting 
to Europe. 

Unquestionably. public relations is a 
new star on the horizon of a new Europe. 
It can be a number-one U. S. export! 
And the time is now! 


Europe’s Major Problem 


How can public relations help solve 
Europe’s main problem? Let’s look at 
the problem. 

Right now, Europe’s major problem, 
briefly, is that it must sell a high volume 
of goods to the dollar area in order to 
pay for the essential goods it wants to 
buy from the dollar area. Public rela- 
tions can be a “salesman” for European 
business men on the American market. 
With the help of public relations it is 
certain that more European products can 
be sold in North America and through 
all the rest of the world. 

From purely a selfish viewpoint, it 
behooves Americans to aid Europe to 
sell to America because the more goods 
that Europe can sell for dollars, the less 
need it will have for extraordinary 
American financial aid. 
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The exports of these countries range 
from basic commodities like steel and 
textiles to “de luxe” 
example, in addition to producing chem- 


items. France, for 


icals and iron, also produces wine, per- 
fume, gloves, handmade garments and 
lace. The making of these last-mentioned 
items requires time, hand work and spe- 
cial apprentice training. There is also a 
demand for such items in the United 
States dollar area. (The same may be 
said for the woolens of Britain, the ena- 
mel 
Sweden. the glass of Belgium or the 
leather work of Italy.) 


and silverware of Norway and 


Story to Tell and Items to Sell 


The more items of any such nature 
which France can sell 
the United States, the more dollars she 
will earn and, logically, the more she 


or export — to 


can buy from the United States to im- 
port back to France. 

In other words, right now in Europe, 
there’s a story to tell and items to sell; 
while in America there’s a market ready 
to listen 

The fact that public relations sights 
can be extended is, undoubtedly, good 
news for the firm which has long kept 


with buying power! 


an eye on possible markets abroad. But 
if American public relations techniques 
are to enjoy the privilege of being ex- 
ported abroad it must be realized that 
responsibilities go with the privilege. 
Just as the Public Relations Society of 
America standardized the ethics of the 
profession in America, so will it—some- 
day in the not-too-distant future have 
to define for the international 
practice of public relations. Just as it 


ethics 


set up a screening process for member- 
ship in America, so will it have to screen 
with diplomatic care those members who 
desire protection for themselves and 
their clients on the international scene. 
Nations which are working desperate- 
ly to regain their economic stability are 
vulnerable targets for the exploiter. 
Guarding against the exploitation of for- 
eign markets will be one of the first 
jobs — and a big one — for those who 
guide our profession. In culling our 


ranks of the “ethics-be-damned” practi- 
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tioners in America we grew increasingly 
conscious of the harm such people did 
and can do to the profession. Any dam- 
age done on an international basis will 
be all the more disasterous in effect. It 
certainly will hinder the world-wide rec- 
ognition of the profession; but, more 
than that, it is a way to break down 
what America symbolizes to the world. 


PR Can Be Exported to Europe 


If this last statement sounds on the 
sentimental side it is not meant to be. 
On the contrary, too many Americans in 
Europe forget just that very thing. The 
great majority of Europeans know Amer- 
ica only through stories and _ pictures. 
An American — be he tourist, business 
man or student — represents all of 
America to those whom he meets. His 
personal actions and reactions are more 
often than not interpreted as typical of 
all Americans in his category. Let me 
repeat this warning: public relations can 
be exported to Europe — but the ex- 
porter must be not only a preacher but 
a practitioner of the professional princi- 
ples. ideals and s‘andards used as a 
guide-post by the PRSA. 

How best can we expand our profes- 
sion internationally? The public rela- 
tions firm or consultant knows what he 
wants to bring to Europe — but what 
will Europe demand of him? Or, para- 
phrasing the question, what should be 
his best qualifications in order to bring 
his profession to Europe and receive the 
maximum benefit from the effort? 

Learning to live in and do business 
with a foreign country can have certain 
frustrating aspects as well as the more 
pleasant ones. (Remember! When we 
are away from America we are the for- 
eigners!) A period of orientation is re- 
quired. How long it takes an individual 
to make sufficient adjustment so that he 
can relax and enjoy his experiences de- 
pends upon the attitude of the person. 
This brings us back to a reiteration of 
the opening paragraph — that good will 
is one of the first principles of public 
relations. 

The individual who will take time and 
effort to show “taste” in his speech, in 
the acceptance of all that is new and 
different, and in his actions automati- 
cally displays the common sense factor 
of good will. It is easy to think of “the 
bigger and better ways of life” at home, 
but constant mental comparison easily 
leads to verbal comparison which is any- 


thing but an indication of taste, and 
definitely not of good will. Let the per- 
son who comes to a foreign land ap- 
proach the experience with the idea that 
he is going into a country where every- 
thing is different — speech, customs, 
ways of business and mode of living. 
Let him decide to learn the differences as 
quickly as possible and apply them. If 
he does not, he is going to be a most 
unhappy individual and take with him 
the worst, not the best a country offers. 

Once he has decided to accept his new 
life in this manner he will have an easier 
time hurdling the biggest barrier to a 


stranger — the language difference. 
Of course it would be impossible to 
learn all — or even a few of the lan- 


guages used in Europe. However, it is 
the smart public relations consultant 
who will consider a working knowledge 
of French as a “must” if he is to do 
business in Europe. With a fluency in 
French, along with English. one can do 
business practically all over the world. 
Yes, it is possible to travel in Europe — 
as a tourist — without French; but to 
do business, no. Of the many American 
business men and foreign correspondents 
to whom I have spoken in various coun- 
tries. practically all agreed that success 
in overseas business requires a practical 
use of the language. True. one can hire 
translators as linguistic alter egos; but 
the very idea is impractical from a pro- 
fessional standpoint. Is it not impracti- 
cal to try to sell yourself, your abilities 
— and attempt to build a_ potential 
client’s confidence in you — if you can- 
not meet him on a mutual linguistic 
basis? Don’t take it for granted that he 
knows English when he has a right to 
expect your familiarity with an inter- 
nationally-used language. It is definitely 
his right to expect this — if he is to em- 
ploy your services. 


Failure of An Idea in Translation 
Has Serious Consequences 


Then, too, consider for a moment the 
frustration and possible failure of an 
idea in translation. It is frustrating to 
know you have a good idea and cannot 
express it. The same good idea, when 
transposed to the mind of the translator 
who again retells it in another language, 
loses most of its vitality and stands to 
fail miserably. The obvious consequence 
to a public relations consultant will be 
loss of business. 


World War II taught us the global 
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outlook necessary in our future actions } 
as a nation. Commercially, a nation is | 
one big business enterprise, the sum) 
total of numerous various-sized _ busi- 
nesses. We can, therefore, no longer af. | 
ford to neglect the importance of other | 
languages if we are to keep commercial ' 
pace with our national outlook. 


Appeal to National Pride { 


The European has much more respect | 
for the American who knows a foreign 
language or is learning one. It appeals to 
his national pride. The same holds true } 
with us. We have little respect for the 
European who comes to our country for 
business reasons and makes no attempt | 
at learning our language; yet, we are 
pleasantly amused and flattered by the 
person who speaks English despite any 
number of errors he might make. 

One more tip! An economic and gev- 
graphic knowledge of the country with 
which you intend to do business is ex- | 





— 





tremely important. In merchandising an 
idea or product it is dangerous, business- i 


wise, to think one or two large cities in | |}|\| 
a country reflect the attitude and the | |||\| 
wants of an entire people. We have the | 
same parallel in the United States in a 
minor degree. Our regional differences 
can readily be amended because geogra- 
phically our mode of life varies but 
slightly and there is no language bar- | 
rier. Some of the European countries | 
have sharp geographical contrasts and bill 
just as sharp economic differences. In- | 





—————— 





-_ 





comes, desires and life patterns are } ||| 
sirikingly different in rural areas from 
what they are in urban areas. Industrial 
center demands vary from cultural cen- } 


| 

| 

| 
ter demands. At the same time, a vari- | 
ance in the language is apt to change | 
the theme of an idea. All of which must 
be familiar to the public relations con- 
sultant so that his presentation and pro- | || 
gram plan is sound. Such ignorance can | 
be costly! 








For long-range business planning it is 
certainly wise — if not necessary — to 
have some knowledge of a country’s his- 
tory. History, after all, tells the story of 
the cultural, political and economic 
growth of a nation. We cannot expect | 
the person who knows nothing of the 
events leading up to 1776 to appreciate 
the spirit of American democracy. Nor 
can the business man who thinks a 
European nation’s history remote and |} || 
complex understand what the country’s | || 
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The best place to meet a man 


is where he lives... 


Rates 
oun Keguest 


and the best place to talk to a professional man 


is in the columns of his favorite craft magazine. 


America’s leading public relations people read 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL every 


month. 


Office equipment, visual aids, service and supply 
organizations—to suggest a few—will find ready 
readership for their advertising in the JOURNAL 
—readers who act—public relations executives 


who direct national programs. 


And as a plus—top management leaders read the 
JOURNAL too—hundreds of business men look 
to the JOURNAL each month for “what’s new 
and what’s effective” in the public relations 
field—truly a market bonus for the JOURNAL 


advertiser’s dollar. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


325 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


‘‘“__ the voice of organized Public Relations in America” 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 









































PUBLIC RELATIONS PRECOCIOUS BABY — — 


General Manager, National Education Campaign, American Medical Association 


By LEONE BAXTER 


Whitaker & Baxter, Chicago, Illinois 


a 





a. PuBLic RELATIONS profession is 
fascinating to more people than al- 
most any other profession you can name. 
A great deal is being written and re- 
marked about it. Increasingly, people 
who are in it up to their ears — and 
people who are in it only up to their 
ankles — are getting together to com- 
pare notes, to dissect each other’s me- 
thods — and occasionally each other. 
We all seem to enjoy finding out about 
each other and how we operate. 

One of the great advertising maga- 
zines currently declares that “the tragic 
confusion that surrounds public rela- 
tions makes it difficult to determine the 
exact nature of the subject and creates 
an almost impenetrable fog.” 

I do believe, nevertheless, that if we 
raise our sights a bit, we will see above 
the fog that may surround our profes- 
sion, the very tall spires of its very 
bright future. 

Actually the scope of this complicated 
business we call “public relations” is so 
broad, its ramifications are so varied 
and its potentials so vast that its devel- 
oping impact on public thinking and 
public affairs scarcely can be over-em- 


phasized. 


Building Public Relations 


I suppose, among public relations 
concerns, Whitaker & Baxter’s operation 
is fairly typical — in most respects. In 
the main, we represent West Coast in- 
dustries and professions, major railroads 
and the power industries, farm coopera- 
tives and retailers, teachers and doctors. 
We advise our clients in their public af- 
fairs. We counsel with management and 
try to guide their guidable actions to 
earn public confidence. We do counsel- 
ling, planning, writing, organizing, pub- 
licity and advertising in all their ramifi- 
cations. But our major activity has come 
to be guarding our clients’ welfare and 
philosophy of government at the ballot 
box. We do a good deal of politics and 
a great deal of preaching. 

I presume there are not many or- 
dained preachers in this room today. 
Nevertheless I know there are a number 


of missionaries — men and women who 
know what kind of world they believe 
in — what kind of public opinion will 
help to achieve that world — and who in 
their own work are helping to build and 
to strengthen that opinion. 


That is our forte — building specific 
public opinion — on _ highly-contested 
public issues — within set time limits. 


Professional political campaign manage- 
ment is the field in which we specialize. 
Some of you here today are in the 
same field. And undoubtedly you are 
just as willing as I am to discuss this 
cruelly-demanding, ulcer-building busi- 
ness, with the same immodesty and ex- 
travagant affection as I probably shall. 
Broad Horizon 

When the firm of Whitaker and Baxter 
was organized nearly 20 years ago, the 
business of directing, in ethical, busi- 
nesslike fashion, campaigns for candi- 
dates, and campaigns for and against 
public issues, was virtually non-existent. 
In our part of the country such matters 
generally were the natural province of 
broken down politicians and alcoholic 
camp followers. We were enchanted — 
20 years ago — by the broad horizon - 
the absolute absence of competition — 
and frankly, by the prospect of helping 
to create a new, prideful business. 

It wasn’t long before we recognized 
that we had not revolutionized the elec- 
tion processes nor perfected a heaven- 
ordained brand of political penicillin 
that accomplished miracles over-night. 

However, we had established for our 
use, a set of 50 sound procedures de- 
signed to create a healthy new profes- 
sion, and to keep it that way. Through 
years of testing in every conceivable 
type of campaign concerned with creat- 
ing public opinion, we have found no 
occasion to change the rules. They re- 
main the foundation of all our cam- 
paigns, whether our objective is to help 
elect a governor or write a new law; 
raise teachers’ salaries in one state, or 
try to stop socialized medicine nationally. 

I have chosen 10 of our procedures 
which seem generally interesting to pub- 
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. dramatic picture building 


lic relations groups, to discuss briefly in 
relation to their specific application in 
a campaign. 

In our book, Rule One is: Fresh Air 


in the Finance Department. j 


Right and Obligation 

Our premise is that any bona-fide 
public committee, industry or profes. | 
sion has the right to put up its own 
money to tell its story, to defend its in- 
terests and get its hearing at the bar of } 
public opinion. And concurrent with 
that right, in our opinion, is the obliga- 
tion to report its expenditures accur- | 
ately to the proper authorities. 

That means, in a campaign, careful | 
record keeping and expert auditing by , 
certified public accountants. It means 
trained personnel, paid in prideful fees. 
not patronage. It means selecting a 
printer for competence, not because he’s | 
the candidate’s brother. It means strict | 
budgets, strictly adhered to. 

In the current National Education 
Campaign against Compulsory Health 
Insurance, for example, we are making 
carefully audited reports of receipts and 
expenditures not only to our client, the 
American Medical Association, but also 
to the United States Senate and House 

(Please Turn to Page 22) 
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PROFESSIONAL POLITICAL CAMPAIGN MANAGEMENT 


By CLEM WHITAKER 


Director, National Education Campaign, American Medical Association 


Whitaker & Baxter, Chicago, Illinois 





. a contest to a decision 


E BELIEVE the 
Compulsory Health Insurance has 
served a good purpose, because only out 


controversy over 


of violent controversy and the sharpened 
public interest which resulted from it 
could have come the quick public under- 
standing and aroused public opinion 
which were essential to bring the issue 
under searching scrutiny. 

American medicine didn’t start the 
controversy; medicine’s critics did that. 
But I think it should stand to the ever- 
lasting credit of A.M.A. that when it 
found itself the center of controversy, it 
didn’t turn away from the battle. In- 
stead, to the astonishment of its political 
opponents, American medicine started a 
back-fire that burned right up to the out- 
skirts of Washington. 


The Strategy 


One of the first important strategy de- 
cisions, when plans were drawn for the 
\.M.A.’s National Education Campaign 
a year ago, was that we would use the 
raging controversy in which medicine 
found itself as a vehicle to capture pub- 
lic interest, instead of trying to stifle it. 


Then, it was agreed, we would go on 
from there to Win the Controversy — 
and win it by support of public opinion. 


The underlying reason for this strat- 
egy was that American medicine already 
had reached the basic decision that on 
the principle of Compulsory Health In- 
surance there could be no compromise; 
there could be no appeasement. 

That meant a contest to a decision — 
and to that end, the doctors of America 
came out fighting! 

The controversy soon ceased to be 
Medicine militant; it 
threw its full weight into the counter- 
attack. 

All over the country, doctors added 
their fuel to the flames and brought the 
controversy to such white heat that the 
issue stood silhouetted against it — for 
all America to see! 


one-sided. got 


Turns Liability Into Asset 


In the beginning, many of our ene- 
mies, and some of our friends, thought 
this strategy too bold. 

Actually, of course, that technique is 
neither too bold nor too new. Most of 
you undoubtedly have employed it. 

It’s simply the strategy of turning a 
liability into an asset! 

Every lovely lady who wears her 
glasses like a piece of costume jewelry 
knows that stratagem. 

Doctors, in their professional life, as 
all of you know, are trained to shun pub- 
licity. Even when their accomplishments 
are spectacular, as often they are, their 
reports and discussions are still conserv- 
ative and restrained. 

You may wonder, then: 

“What happened to the doctors of 
America to transform them suddenly in- 
to a new, powerful fighting force in the 
political arena?” 

The explanation is not hard to find, 
if you have ever watched doctors at 
work — at a train wreck or some other 
disaster. 

When a patient’s life hangs in the 
balance, and all normal remedies have 
failed, doctors know instinctively that 
surgery or radical treatment is indicated. 

They simply applied that principle to 
the political plague which threatened 
them. 
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When they found their own profes- 
sional life at stake; when men untrained 
in medicine sought to seize control of 
the health care of the people — the doc- 
tors of America abandoned conservative 
procedures. 

They put aside their professional dis- 
like of publicity and controversy and 
became crusading citizens for the sys- 
tem they live by! 

The soundness of that strategy now is 
clearly evident. 

At the 1949 Congress, in mid-session, 
the sponsors of Compulsory Health In- 
surance, even with the full support of 
The White House, suddenly decided they 
couldn't face a roll call. More recently, 
some of medicine’s critics have become 
its And 
foes, with a few notable exceptions, have 
become placating and temperate. 


converts to cause. medicine’s 


Today, even the staunchest advocates 


of government-medicine are falling 
back, fighting a delaying action — and 


waiting for a change in the political 
climate. 


Took Case Directly to the People 


What type of campaign have the doc- 
tors conducted to achieve this significant 
improvement in their own condition? 

There isn’t any mystery about it. The 
Plan of Campaign was written a year 
ago — and thousands of copies of it 
have been distributed, as Miss Baxter has 
told you, to doctors, to editors, to radio 
commentators, and even to the members 
of Congress. 

That, in itself, was an innovation in 
political public relations — and the Plan 
has been followed meticulously as the 
campaign developed. 

The people’s health was at issue, so 
doctors took their direct to the 
American people — in a nationwide cru- 
sade which, in many of its ramifications, 
has approached the magnitude of a cam- 
paign for the presidency. 

Time was short and the job of reach- 
ing 150 million people was gigantic, but 
the simplest tools of political public re- 
lations were employed — pamphlets and 


case 
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posters, letters and publicity, personal 
work and public speeches, and finally 
mobilization of other groups in support 
of medicine’s cause. 


Outline of Activity and 
Some Results 


Perhaps the best way to describe how 
the campaign was mounted is to give 
you some of the first year’s results. 

Since April, when President Truman 
sent his special message to Congress, 
asking enactment of a Compulsory 
Health Insurance program, there have 
been these developments: 

More than 15,000 speeches have been 
given against that program — at gather- 
ings ranging from small farm bureau 
sessions and neighborhood forums to 
huge urban mass meetings. 

The press, the radio and all of the 
national magazines have featured the is- 
sue as medicine counter-attacked and the 
controversy became vital news. 

The Fildes’ painting of “The Doctor,” 
with its significant caption — “Keep 
Politics Out of This Picture” — has gone 
up on display in more than 70,000 doc- 
tors’ offices, all over America. To the 
doctors of the nation, that poster has 
become their emblem of enlistment in a 
fight for freedom — and every doctor’s 
office in which it is displayed is, in effect, 
a branch campaign headquarters. 

More than 55 million pieces of cam- 
paign literature have been produced and 
distributed, with an estimated reader- 
ship of 100 million people. The 48 state 
medical societies, nearly 2,000 county 
societies and tens of thousands of indi- 
vidual doctors have handled the major 
work of getting the pamphlets into the 
hands of voters. 

Approximately 250,000 physicians, 
dentists, druggists and insurance men 
have enlisted as personal workers in the 
campaign, giving speeches, writing let- 
ters, distributing pamphlets, talking to 
their neighbors. 

Formal endorsements of medicine’s 
position have been voted by 1,829 na- 
tional, state and local organizations, in- 
cluding some of the most powerful 
groups in the country. 

The nation’s voluntary health insur- 
ance systems, under the impetus of the 
A.M.A.’s campaign, have — enrolled 
9,000,000 new members. The public is 
demonstrating the truth of medicine’s 
text that “The Voluntary Way Is the 
American Way” to meet the problem. 


Finally, the American people have 
given voice to their protest against so- 
cialized medicine. They’re writing their 
congressmen! And the mail received in 
Washington has turned strongly against 
political medicine. 

That’s a quick close-up of operations 
in the A.M.A.’s National Education 
Campaign, as it rolls toward the end of 
its first year. 

One of the interesting and healthy as- 
pects of that job, we believe, is that the 
doctors are literally working out their 
own salvation. 

Our professional staff in National 
Campaign Headquarters totals only 37 
in number. We also have a man in Wash- 
ington — and a news observer in Lon- 
don to follow developments in the British 
socialized medicine system. 

But the bulk of the work, throughout 
the country, is being done by doctors 
and other volunteer workers. That’s real 
democracy in action! 

We're kind of proud of that cam- 
paign. We’re proud of the way American 
doctors have stood up and fought for 
their convictions — and for freedom of 
their profession. We don’t even mind 
too much when our critics call it the 
A.M.A. lobby. Because this is a lobby 
that recruits its strength openly from 
people in all walks of life, all over 
America. | think it would be good for 
America if we had more lobbies of that 
nature. 

This somewhat optimistic report 
doesn’t mean, of course, that American 
medicine has won its battle; the fight 
has only begun. But it does mean that 
doctors are no longer on the defensive; 
that they are going forward — and wag- 
ing an aggressive campaign to win a 
vote of confidence from the people. 


A Constructive Advance 


In any sound program of public rela- 
tions, as we all know, it is not enough 
to disarm criticism and repel attack, if 
an industry or profession is to retain 
public confidence. 

We need, at all times, to do a con- 
structive job — in the public interest. 
That’s the final cure for most of our ills. 

The doctors are doing that job, too, in 
splendid fashion. They are determined 
to take the economic shock out of illness 
— and they are working to provide the 
people of this nation with the finest type 
of prepaid medical and hospital care — 
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on a voluntary basis, without govern-}  Pybl 
ment help or government compulsion. | jas be 

Under the stimulus of American medi-" defy 


cine’s campaign, the voluntary health | yy. an 
insurance systems are now growing at 
the phenomenal rate of a million mem. [| thi 
bers a month — and this movement rep. j usin t 
resents the most significant development provid 
in medical economics in our times. 


yoices 


* becaus 


At the start of this year, the enroll. | oply if 
ment in these voluntary health insur- jp thei 
ance plans totaled 52 million; it is now} The 
more than 61 million. Within another | about. 


two years, we are confident that this in- this bi 
sured total can be raised to 80 or 90 
million people — and that the coverage 
available will be greatly improved and} One 
liberalized. public 
When that goal is reached, the Amer- ) and | 
ican people will have largely resolved } With 


this problem in the American way. been 
! cont 

Plans for 1950 “| 

To help make America “health insur- | worth 


ance conscious” — and thereby aid in | jal ti 
achieving this objective — our campaign 
plans for 1950 call for the use of news- 


unde) 
' ° 
} tions 


paper, magazine and radio advertising. | client 
We intend to put the accent on the posi-| Oy 
tive next year — and we believe you will | fre t 
agree with us that this is not only sound | ¢omi, 
public relations, but that it demonstrates [ and « 


medicine’s good faith in trying to meet } or w 
the health needs of the people. So 

Now let me change tempo for a bit } [ft h: 
and philosophize about our country — | And 
and perhaps about the public relations — jpdic 
business. I cont 

This national campaign, in some re- | some 
spects, has differed from the various W 
state election contests which our firm 
has directed, but it has also given new 


} coun 


vers’ 

corroboration of some basic tenets. oper 
For example, | am more firmly con- y victe 
vinced than before of this simple truth: | have 
The most powerful men in America | Ay 


aren’t in Washington; they’re our next , N 
door neighbors! 


Opp 

In this campaign, they have proved | Pie 
more powerful than The White House. | way 
the Federal Security Agency and Senator | Wa; 
Pepper combined. j ecor 
More than ever before, I am con- V 
vinced of this, too: | pro 
If every literate American wrote one © ticy 
letter a year to his congressman, the fu- | jzey 
ture of our country would be safe. b to « 


The A.M.A. campaign would seem to I 


demonstrate that, because the letters bitt 
which rolled into Washington certainly } sur 
had a very salutary effect. I 
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| Public officials and political bosses, it 
“has been pretty well demonstrated, only 
‘defy public opinion successfully when 
} Mr. and Mrs. America fail to make their 
voices heard. 
' [think it’s our job — the job of all of 
us in the public relations business — to 
provide the people with a microphone, 
hecause our way of life can continue 
_ only if the citizens of this country speak 
in their own defense, and do it frequently. 
| There’s another matter I want to talk 
about, too, which involves all of us in 
this business. 


~ 


Not Normal Times 


} One of the major objectives of sound 
public relations is to create good will 
and public acceptance for our clients. 
j With that goal in mind, most of us have 

been trained to keep our clients out of 
! controversy. 

Under normal conditions, that is a 
worthy objective. But these are not nor- 
mal times — and there are circumstances 
under which it is both bad public rela- 
tions and moral cowardice to keep our 
clients out of controversy. 

Our whole economic system is under 
fire today: the very system we live by is 
coming under increasing challenge — 
and either we must stand and defend it. 
or we must prepare to surrender it. 

Socialization is epidemic in Europe. 
It has all but paralyzed Great Britain. 
And the press reports out of Washington 
indicate more clearly every day that the 
contagion will spread here, unless we do 
something to stop it. 

We can’t beat State Socialism in this 
} country by running away from contro- 
versy; we have to meet it head on. in 
open contest before the people. Negative 
victories aren't good enough either: we 
have to do a dynamic job of selling 
! American fundamentals. 

We have to prove that incentive and 
opportunity — and a full measure of in- 
dividual liberty — add up to a better 
way of life than “gift packages” from 
Washington and a government-controlled 
economy. 


a 


~ 


-_ — 


When an industry, a business, or a 
profession challenges its critics — par- 
ticularly at this time, when the social- 
izers are on the march — it can’t expect 
to escape unscathed. 

It isn’t pleasant to be embroiled in 
bitter controversy, but it is better than 
surrender. 

It was Ibsen, I believe. who declared: 


— 


~ 


“You should never wear your best | 


trousers when you go out to fight for 
freedom and truth!” 

If our profession is to achieve the 
stature which it deserves, sometimes we 
may have to give up wearing our Sun- 
day pants on week-days. But certainly 
we will be better public relations men, 
and our profession will grow in useful- 


ness, if we do a constructive job for our | 


clients when they are under fire. 

All of us who recall Camille’s suffer- 
ing, through several acts, in her dark- 
ened, airless room, know that in the era 
when tuberculosis was politely called 
consumption, the medical profession 
feared light and fresh air. 

Today, doctors know better. They not 
only let the blessed sunshine in; they 
rely heavily on the curative powers of 


air and sun to help their patients win 


the battle against tuberculosis. 


I think there is a moral to be drawn | 


here for our own profession. 

We need to open the windows. We 
need to create news, instead of sup- 
pressing it. 

We need more light on our economic 
system — more public understanding of 
it — and fewer problems hidden away 
in closed board rooms, if we are to be 
successful in fighting off the virus of 
socialization. 

When fundamental issues are at stake. 
let’s make our fight in the open, so that 
the light of truth can help dissipate the 
contagion which threatens us. 

If we are to escape following in the 
pathetic pattern of Great Britain, where 
the scourge of government-dependency 
is rapidly sapping the initiative and vi- 
tality of the people, we need more than 
passive public acceptance for our eco- 
nomic and social system. 

We need the complete confidence, and 
militant support, of the American people. 

The public relations profession, in 
light of the continuing efforts that are 
being made to destroy confidence in our 
economic system, faces its greatest chal- 
lenge in the years just ahead. 

Our profession has to prove that it is 
a dynamic force in our American econ- 
omy. rather than just a low horse-power 
auxiliary engine. : 

If we are to become a great profes- 
sion, we have to bring our clients out 
fighting, when the gauge of battle is laid 
down. We have to provide real leader- 
ship in the economic civil war which 
lies ahead of us. 
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of Representatives, in quarterly check- 
by-check accountings. And we are re- 
porting all expenditures, whether re- 
quired by law or not. 

Irrespective of the comments of medi- 
cine’s critics about huge secret “slush 
funds,” our financial department actual- 
ly operates like those uninhibited French 
bathing suits; it leaves nothing to the 
critics’ imagination but their own sinful 
thoughts. 


$1,400,000 Expenditure 


In our nation-wide campaign against 
Compulsory Health Insurance, we have 
been in operation 1] months — and 
here’s the answer to a burning question. 
in that period we have expended $41,- 
400,000. Exactly what the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the Federal Security 
Agency, has spent in behalf of the Com- 
pulsory plan I presume neither you nor 
I nor anybody else ever will have the 
temerity to try to find out. It has been 
estimated by some authorities that more 
than $10,000,000 in government money, 
has been spent during recent years in 
an attempt to sell America on the idea 
of socialized medicine. 

Our Rule 2 sounds pretty lofty: Con- 
victions Are Important. 

For us, its basis concerns certain fund- 
amentals that we personally believe in 
— indivifual initiative and personal re- 
sponsibility; the free operations of our 
economic society; reasonable freedom 
from government control and directive. 
Our rule simply means that we wouldn’t 
attempt to direct a campaign whose ob- 
jectives run counter to ours. The princi- 
ple sounds imposing. But its practicality 
is enormous. 

You simply can’t give the physical 
energy, live through the tension, expend 
the night and day hours, be willing to 
ruin your health — and take the per- 
sonal drubbing that a _hotly-contested 
major campaign brings, if your convic- 
tions aren’t with you. Nobody’s skin is 
that thick. No management fee is that 
large. 

Occasionally a prospective staff mem- 
ber will tell us, “I have no feeling what- 
ever about the issue. I’m a propagandist. 
I can write just as convincingly on one 
side as the other.” Frankly, if a man can 
do that, he’s far more versatile in the 
business than we are, and obviously 
we've no right to tie such a man down 
in our press room. 


When a man says he can work just as 
wholeheartedly and successfully for one 
point of view as for the opposite, it’s 
probably true. Just as it’s true that a 
woman can hammer a nail equally well 
with either hand. 

We feel it’s better to leave the causes 
we don’t believe in to their own advo- 
cates. 

Our Rule 3: Don’t Underestimate 
Your Opposition. 

In preparing our Plan of Campaign 
for our current job last January, we 
spent just as much time projecting the 
probable moves of the advocates of 
Compulsory Health Insurance as on our 
own campaign against it. As a matter of 
fact, we produced our own written Plan 
of Campaign, only after writing out 
what seemed to us a reasonable Plan of 
Campaign for our opposition. 

In discussing recently with the A.M.A. 
Board of Trustees the probable strategy 
and procedures of the government-med- 
icine proponents, one of the doctors 
said. “I wonder if you don’t give the 
opposition too much credit for political 
sagacity.” Actually, we feel that is im- 
possible — unless one’s dealing with 
amateurs, which in this case we certainly 
are not. We figure that time spent antici- 
pating trouble is time saved averting it. 


Distribution of Plan of Campaign 


As public relations men, it may inter- 
est you to know that our Plan of Cam- 
paign which was prepared for our 150,- 
000 doctor-clients, was sent as well to all 
members of Congress, to newspaper and 
magazine publishers, to governors, state 
legislators and scores of others we felt 
might be interested in how the doctors 
proposed to preserve the American med- 
ical system. (It’s a very disconcerting 
thing to your opposition to telegraph 
them your plans occasionally. They 
never credit them.) 

Our year’s report and preview of the 
coming year’s plans, which we shall pre- 
sent to the A.M.A. House of Delegates 
tomorrow in Washington, will be sent 
to the same group. 

Our Rule 4 is: Don’t Underestimate 
the Man on Main Street. 

As a laboratory exhibit, the man on 
Main Street, in my home state, voted in 
the nation’s most extreme pension act 
last year. He did it, unquestionably, be- 
cause he has been presented with only 
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one side of the issue. Nobody though? fore u 
such a zany proposition would be take, talked 
seriously, and we were all busy on other Res 
things. So we woke one morning to findj) tors s 
we'd acquired so many new pension hen. _ Gover 
eficiaries that the state was well on it! per. t 
way to bankruptcy. They were heading) year \ 
in from all points of the compass. Our” of res 
home office in San Francisco was asked? jo tak 
to take a hand in repealing the law, and, cine. 
at the November election just past —' 
with both the pro and con sides of the} 
issue presented, the people passed the| 
repealer by a landslide vote. Incidental. Ou 
ly, the junior members of our staf) yj, 
proved that Whitaker and Baxter weren't} wi), 
indispensable at all. We liked that be-} 


from 


cause it opens up new vistas — of oc-F - 
casional freedom from toil. les 
It has been our experience that the} 9 y,, 
man on Main Street will render a pretty” 4. \ 
fair decision if he’s given a fair chance! os th 
— a chance to compare the arguments sor 
on both sides of a case. 81st 
' = 
Further Rules mm 
' broa 
Rules 5 and 6 we consider insepara-| who 
ble. Rule 5: Mobilize Your Natural Al-¥ that 
lies and Rule 6: The Soundest Approach| come 
Is the Grass Roots Approach. How 
For a brief case history — in Jan-} asa 
uary, Compulsory Health Insurance bills} facts 


already were pending in Congress, la-|| man 
beled “must” legislation by the President) it fc 
of the United States. The nation had not | delil 
heard the doctors’ story, and no friend! Hea 
of medicine would have welcomed a vote} Ame 
on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill at Am« 
that time. We are not lobbyists in the} Gen 


accepted sense of the term. We have no} Am 
particular truck with Washington. In Eco 
our conception the problem concerned | tern 
not doctors alone, but the health and) The 
welfare of all Americans. So we decided | res} 
to meet it the hard way — to take medi-| no 
cine’s story directly to the people —_ pro 
corny as it sounds, to the grass roots. | mec 
We presented our story in writing to, 
every farm organization and veterans | aid 
group, to women’s clubs, to business, re- } vel) 


ligious, educational and civic groups — I 
along with the substantiation we had 

gathered for our facts and figures. We | 
asked organizations to study the prob- sta 
lem. We asked them to present it to their 1 | 
memberships. We asked them to con- } 
sider formal action. And we asked them ( 
to advise their congressmen accordingly. } ing 
Thousands of doctors and their medi- } ne’ 
cal and non-medical allies appeared be- | In 
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fore their home-town organizations, and 
talked themselves hoarse on the subject. 

Result: In January this year, the doc- 
tors stood alone in their opposition to 
Government-medicine. But by Novem- 
ber. the threat of such legislation this 
year was long past — because hundreds 
of responsible organizations had chosen 
to take their stand with American medi- 
cine. and the congressmen had heard 
from home. 


Aid From the Opposition 


Our Rule 7 is: Stick to the Facts. 

Most people don’t like being fooled. 
Without qualification, I will say that 
because of that fact, the greatest help the 
doctors have had in their current cam- 
paign is the Federal Security Agency’s 
own treatise titled “A Ten Year Plan for 
the Nation’s Health” which was prepared 
as the basis for passage of the Compul- 
sory Health Insurance legislation in the 
81st Congress. 

The “Ten Year Plan” was sent out 
broadly to immense numbers of people 
who felt, with perhaps some naiveté, 
that a proposition must be valid if it 
comes from a government department. 
However, the treatise has been disclosed 
as a propaganda effort based on garbled 
facts and juggled figures. And today. the 
many great organizations that accepted 
it for study in good faith have taken 
deliberate action against Compulsory 
Health Insurance. They include the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
American Council of Christian Churches, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
American Bar Association, Insurance 
Economics of America, National Fra- 
ternal Congress, the American Legion. 
They include many hundreds of other 
responsible organizations, which have 
no closer association with the medical 
profession than their desire for a sound 
medical system in America. 

You seldom can expect that kind of 
aid from your opposition. That was pure 
velvet — and we feel duly appreciative. 

It’s safest to be like the minister who 
felt that the only way to keep ahead of 
the devil was to dive deeper into truth, 
stay down longer and come up drier. 

Rule 8 is one everybody knows: You 
Can’t Beat Something With Nothing. 

Ordinarily, a negative, wholly attack- 
ing campaign isn’t sound, and is fair 
neither to the client nor to the public. 
In our present national campaign, ap- 


proximately 50% of our expenditures so 
far has been for activities we list under 
the heading of defense and attack, and 
50% for the constructive job of build- 
ing, extending and improving the serv- 
ices of the voluntary health insurance 
system. 

Our Rule 9 is this: The Masses Are 
Also Individuals. 

That consideration is so often ignored 
in getting a story over to broad cross- 


sections of people. 


One of the great errors that poll-takers 
have discovered in their technique is that 
they were pigeon-holing everybody, and 
basing their conclusions on the assump- 
tion that each man actually would react 
at the ballot box according to the pigeon- 
hole in which they placed him. 

Classifying people too categorically is 
dangerous. Nobody likes it. I like, for 
example, to be considered a good public 
relations man. I know when a man in 
our business classifies me so he means 
it as a high compliment. And yet, if I 
were to find myself one day stuffed into 
the public relations pigeon-hole, to the 
exclusion of other perhaps more femi- 
nine classifications — and approached 
only as a public relations man — I'd not 
enjoy the seclusion at all. 

When we are unsuccessful in reach- 
ing. say, a labor group — we switch our 
appeal. We approach the members as 
individuals, as veterans, as church mem- 
bers, as parents. A Democrat is not sole- 
ly a Democrat: he may also be a farmer. 
a truck driver, a salesman, teacher — or 
even a Dixiecrat. 


Locating the Appeal 


~ Our campaigns have been mainly on 
political issues — fiercely political. And 
we seldom have been blessed with man- 
agement of a campaign in which the 
majority party leadership was with us. 
So we have had to learn to bring people 
across party lines. The key to the cross- 
ing is locating the appeal which is 
stronger than politics. 

Our Rule 10 is this: More Americans 
Like Corn Than Caviar. 

From time to time sophisticated ob- 
servers prod us more or less gently, for 
a certain obvious, thoroughly domesti- 
cated approach we often use to the pub- 
lic. The observers are right. We wave the 
flag — and we mean it. We talk in sim- 
ple language because we intend to be 
understood. For the purpose that’s more 
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important than any exhibition of erudi- 
tion. 

A good example, perhaps, is a radio 
show we produce. It’s built around fa- 
cets of colorful western history. We dra- 
matize it to the teeth. The good people 
always win gloriously and the bad peo- 
ple bite the dust. 

Critics in its earlier days said it was 
pure corn. And we agreed without ran- 
cor. 

Since that time it has been discovered 
by the schools and is piped into class- 
rooms for its historical value. It has 
won high PTA commendation for “best 
in family listening.” Recently the net- 
work has taken it transcontinental. But 
the program hasn’t changed. It’s still 
pure corn. 


Presént Ideas in Attractive Form 


I comment en this simply because it 
illustrates a fundamental you know so 
well: the best tool with which to open 
closed minds is dramatic picture-build- 
ing. Your gems of truth and wisdom 
have to be wrapped in a scintillating 
mantle that in one way or another cap- 
tures the interest of the beholder, makes 
him stop and listen. 

It’s because the public relations pro- 
fession, and its allied professions, know 
something about abstract 
ideas, in attractive form, to masses of 
people who are too occupied with their 
daily lives to think analytically on their 
own account, that the average man to- 
day is in a position to know more about 
the trends of human affairs than ever in 
history. 


presenting 


He is becoming more interested day 
by day — not only in what your clients 
sell, but in what they, as public leaders, 
think. You are helping him to under- 
stand your clients and their problems. 
their ideals. You are helping him to be 
a better citizen. 

Not many public relations people sub- 
scribe to the theories of a select small 
group whose card was handed me re- 
cently. It’s called the “Futilitarians” 
and its slogan is: “It ain’t no use. It 
never was no use. It ain’t never gonna 
be no use.” 

If public relations people did endorse 
that philosophy, the world would lose 
one of the greatest forces for profound 
influence on the people and the course of 
events in the nation and in the world 
today. 





Two-Way Communications 
(Continued from Page 13) 


probably continue to fight — not try to 
settle. In short, you don’t succeed in 
communications efforts through sheer 
logic alone. 

For the record, because I have been 
talking about handling negotiations and 
strike problems, let me emphasize that I 
believe in unions. I am afraid of what 
too many managements would do, even 
in this day and age, if there weren’t the 
power of the unions protecting em- 
ployees’ interests. 

On the other hand, I think it is up to 
American management to: 

1. Go to the bargaining table not only 
with a fair and well-documented case, 
but with a case with which the em- 
ployees, too, are thoroughly familiar. 
When supervisors and employees don’t 


know the score, the union in today’s bar- | 
gaining sessions holds four aces and the 


management a bob-tailed flush. 


2. Inform employees (when there is a | 


strike) about the issues — giving the 


facts on which management has based its | 


own conclusions. 
3. Realize that we are gradually achiev- 
ing the welfare state not by revolution 


but by attrition. It’s about time each | 


company did a better job of winning its 


own little battles and worrying less about | 


the state of the nation as a whole. 

4. Awaken to the need for pre-negotia- 
tions information to all supervision and 
all employees about some of the simple, 
basic factors about pensions — who pays | 
for them — what do they cost — is a | 
pension and its alleged security for the | 
future a threat to job security tomorrow | 
or next year. | 

Management — and that means the | 
littlest companies as well as the biggest | 
— have a great story to tell — and more | 
management needs to institute real two- | 
way communications programs instead | 
of pious protestations. | 





Public Relations — No. 1 
U. S. Export 


(Continued from Page 16) 


current problems represent. If problems 
remain undefined — how can one expect 
to introduce new ways and means? 

Public relations can be added to the 
modern know-how which the United 
States is sending abroad. It is, beyond a 
doubt, a number-one export — but it 
must be exported with great considera- 
tion — and only by those who know 
thoroughly the techniques of the profes- 
sion and are willing to incorporate pa- 
tience and understanding in presenting 
them to a valiant Europe. 
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Not Just Free Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 7) 


worked term “Free Enterprise.” It is tg 
abstract. It doesn’t bring them into 

act. It doesn’t provide emotional “lift! 
We ourselves argue over its definition, 

Would it not be more successful j 
getting the millions of Mr. and M 
Americas to identify themselves with th 
“Individual Liberty System?” This s 
tem can be more easily pictured to ap 
peal to personal interests. It can be dr, 
matized to people emotionally. 

We need not abandon our defense a 
free enterprise or the promotion of th 
multiple advantages of American ecoq 
nomic life. That work has only starte 
and should be fostered by all of us ¢ 
every turn of the wheel. 

But as counselors and spokesmen fe 
much of our country’s economic and s0 
cial activity, public relations people 
have a broader problem: to take ihe 
lead in the fight for the personal libert 
and freedom which in turn allows us te 
defend the free enterprise system — 
to see that it continues to grow. 

Let us add this almost untouched in 
gredient that will appeal to the many 
millions of our fellow countrymen whe 
are drifting down the current towards 
bureaucratic socialism and statism. 

In doing this we cannot afford te 
merely stand for status quo. There ar 
many unsolved problems in our way of 
life, solutions for which must be reached 
before we have liberty and justice in 
their full meaning. In a broad sense, 
that is one of the important reasons for 
the existence of the public relations pro- 
fession. 


and 


As has been said many times before, 
public relations people have the duty to 
take the lead in furthering this American 
system of liberty and freedom. If that 
job is done well — if we speak the lan- 
gauge of the people — we need have 
much less fear of losing the part of our 
system we call “Free Enterprise.” 


“It isn’t easy in an upset world to 
think constructively. But for many of us 
the greatest contribution we can make to 
the era in which we live is to inform our- 
selves, think clearly and act courageously 
in our own daily lives.” —Anon. 


“Today we study the day before yes- 
terday, in order that yesterday may not 
paralyze today, and that today may not 
cloud our vision of tomorrow.” 


—WILLIAM MAITLAND 








